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* ,.e¥e've got to take ourselves as we 
are, not as we know ourselves to be, 

Xt am the son of tho o14 red-earth Adan, 
with e black touch-stone at the centre 
of me, And all the fair woris in the 
world won't alter it. Woman is strange 
serpent-comuuning Eve, inalterable, ‘ie 
are a strange pair, who meet, but never 
mingle. I came, in the bath of birth, 
out of a mother, But I arose the old 
Adam, with the black old stone at the 
core of m@. She had a father who 
begot her, but the column of her is 
pure enigmatic Eve," 


-«D.H, Lawrence 
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Although D.H. Lawrence is not so widely read 
in America as John Galeworthy or Somerset Maugham, his 
English contemporaries, he has certainly attracted here 
a vast number of enthusiasts, a crowd of fane which has 
grown rapidly since his death in 1950. 

There are distinct types of Lawrence readers. 
First there are these who know him well and admire hin 
es s writer who feele and hea an uneanny sense of human 
umierstanding and sympathy-~-those who believe that 
Lawrence was exceptionale-inspiration and genius, one 
and the same, The second type are those who have read 
@ book or two by him, and who accept him merely as 
another esuthor who seems to be giving the world sex and 
seenery in order to sell. the third group consists of 
those who have heard about him, who may have read a book 
by him and who always seom to have been introduced to 
him by J. Middleton Murry. They are the ones who usually 
assume, "D.ti. Lawrence? He's that psychopathic homosexual, 
isn't he?” That is an unfortunate, pathetic, narrow, 
erroneous prejudice, 
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I wish to place myself in the first class of Lawrence 
readers, to be amongst those who declare he was a normal 
human being, yet a gifted artist, and who are eager to 
defend Lawrence by destroying any disparaging untruths 
about him. 

A great desl more than is found here could be 
written about Lawrence, For a thesis, the problem in 
research is to select one central idea and to present 
all points relevant to it. My aim, consequentiy, has 
been to indicate that D,.li, Lawrence Was a normal man 
possessed with outstending goniuse-creative ability ae 
a writer and extraordinary sensitivity as ao keen sympa- 
thetic human being. I have written thie in the hoves that 
others who heve known Lawrenee will step forth to declare 
his genius, so that chose whe have biased pre judgements 
and ave bedly misinformed will see and perhaps be brought 
over to recognize the validity of the opposite view, the 
truth, Lastly, I have hoped to intreduce Lawrence to new 
readers who wish to understand what type of man he was, 
what type of writer he wase- a normal human and a gifted 
artiste 

I have not meant to interpret pedentically the 
beliefs and techniques Lawrence displayed. A second pro} 
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ject concerning aione the use of psychology in the works 
of Dele Lawrence might cover those Letter, This is meent 
merely as a long letter of introduction and recommendation 
--for those misinfermed or pre judiced--for those unsequain- 
ted with the tremendous depth and normalcy of ).li, Lawrence 
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Zopicas Outline 


Part I DH, Lawrence, The Normal Human Being, en 
I Boy and Lover 1 


Mining vill onvirons-=8l1; parentse@#13; child« 
hood bitternese toward fathere-2; ambitious youth--3; 
Miriam, friend and colleagaee-l;; noronl family boy, 
adolescence--63; desire to rebel against mother--7;school 
teachere-9; Nottingham University--9; philosophical 
problems-=10; crisis over maseulinitye-l2; fallure with 
Miriame-14; teaching in Croydone-15; early writing suecess- 
163; mother's Lllinese«-17; mother's deatheelS; Lawrence's 
resultant experienge--19; parting with Miriam-«20, 


If 


Teaching and writing-<-253; meeting with Frieda 
pete pe BR immediate realization of lovee«25; inferiorit 
complexe-26; Frieda's personality--26; Lawrenes's first 
visit to the Continont--28; be ing life with Baron 
Hichthofen's daughter, Friede--.29; the Savarian highlands- 
50; beginning of Sons and Lovers--35; difficulty over 
Frieda's children--53; music seni paibing together«~3i; 
legal marriage in June, 1913<<37; Le jen frienda, 
admirers and betravers--49, 


III 2 
Lawrence's condemnation of ware-/)3; war es an 
impediment in his normal happy lifee«))3; Ww n wolihes 


banning of , the tortured | 
Ma ah acten end Rother ing Nurey ond Meeneein’ hey Lacing 


over the Bristol Channel-~-)8; accusation of two enemy alie 

suspects-~/\8; Baden-Badene+« 51; Frieda's mother and Lawe 

rence--523 Taormina in Sicily--553; desire to leave Europe--~ 

55; Mabel Luhan Dodge's invitation to Taos, New Mexico~-55; 

the Lawrence acceptance-~56; trip to America vie Australia-e 

56; the Lawrences in the States--57; D.He's bronchitis and 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover 


periods of illness--59; *g -=60; death 
of the Phoenix--62, 
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Bart It Zhe Artist 
Chapter Zitle £22 
Iv Literary Intentions end Purposes 65 


"art for ay sake"«=66; Lawrence's gankunent 
sensitivitye-695 writing from the moment+-69; rebellion 
against “skin-andegrief form", in ethies and art--70; 
primary concer with people's feelings«-71; ~~ a 
concepts~--74; the Lawrence quelity in people--'7! ve his 
characters, not the"accepted" but the “re jected" ~-76; 
typical Lawrence hero-=-77; the voller n Mth the Lawrenee 
man“«-79; heaven and hell as Lawrence — theme<t0 3 
back of dee the=80 5 ayessehies as) ts gem experience 


82; "battle of wites"with Freudq=-823 Fantasia of the Un - 
conseloug--623; the tragedian--35, 


Four periods to Laurenge's eareer=«8; first two 

periods<G8; the Uhite Peacock--85; early character pode 

ii aasere-J23 baffled eroticisme-95; 

| at phy--9h; psychological 

= @ The Rainbe ==973 @ self beneath the eg 

Sa ta iota tht sarrapehensol02 j the love equilibrium. 
3 end o second period--~107; end of the “passionate 

exploration of life"--107,. 


vr Lawrence Versus the World 108 


Third ond last periods of career--10)9; The itp 
tin sea Aaron od 
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its obsconity--151;" Pansies" --132; Apsealipee~-1525 the 
importance of the power of creation WYONCO—-1 32 ; 
swomary of career and conc lusion--15\,, 
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Chapter I 


When DH, Lawrenee was born in the autum of 1055, — 


Englend wes weary of the Victorian age end the accompanying 


struggles of the rising middle clases, the expanding commerce, 


the booming industry, and the selentific temper. 


Contributing to the self~suffictent position which 


England sought at this time was a liidland cosl-district-- 
Zastwood in Nottinghamshixe--whore miners lived with their 
families, worked their long hours underground, visited 
taverns on their way home on pay day, and remained half- 
educated as they were when they left gramaar school. 

It was in this mining village--not too different 
from those you might know-that David Herbert was born, Like 
the children with whom he played, the lad had for a father 
a miner who had no pretensions, no pride in respectability, 
and who was slightly brutal, sullen, quick, careless, irre- 
sponsible, living in the moment, and unfortunately, a for- 
midable drinker, and a frequent liar, 
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Lawrence's mother was obviously the wrong mate 
for this animal-behaved father, She was definitely superior — 
to him. A lady, she was charmingly different, contained, She | 


was responsible, loving and “heroic.” Gonsequonkly, as tine © 


went on, irritations became more noticeable; the general 
reletionship between Hr, and Mrs, Lawrence turned bitter, 
and the essential estrangement took place, although the | 
couple continued to live together, My 
There wag nothing to protect DHe, the fourth 
Lawrence child, from becoulng antagonistic toward his 
father too. The boy was clever and forward, and he grew into 
an intell.iczent and advanced youth, but he could not tolerate 
the bed pit wanners and pit dirt his father brought home 
with him at night. J. Middleton Murry, who was one of Law- 
rence's closest friends and sharpest critics in later yoars, 
describes the lad's position comprehensively in Son of Woman 
when he says: "He grew vith his soul sensitised utterly to 
the determination and the suffering of his mother in the long, 
unending struggle with her husband, VYortunately for him, it 
was not a silent and suppressed struggle such as so often, in 
a like situation, undermines the inmost being of an uncome | 
prehending ehild." (1) 
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Se the young Lawrence and his mother formed with 
the other children of the family a league against the bad 
husband end father. In lire. Lawrence's regard young David took 
his father's place. According to Stephen fotter, who made 
Dee Lawrenee, « sirst: Study, there was very much of & 
husband-wife relationship between thom. 

When iivs, Lawrence realized thet her son was a 
boy of great aspiration and ambition, she increased his 
interest by eneouraging him; his fether was indifferent and 
by his ignorance represented his home and wey of life as 
something away from which D.H. felt he should bo directed, 
While his father slowly spelled out the Sunday newspapers, 
Lawrence learned foreign languages and read advanced vooks. 

Lawrence describes his father in Sons and Lovers: 
“Hie manner got worse and worse, his habits somewhat dis- | 
gusting. “hen the children were growing up and in the crucial 
stage of adolescence, the father was like some ugly irritant | 
to their souls." (2) 


All the miners in all the houses down the row 
were just the seme, Each one came in at night, half-drunk, 
en@ still unwashed, Lawrence, who was already manifesting 
literary embitions, thought,"Bed surroundings for a young 
poet,” and decided he must get clear from it all. Stephen 
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Potter points out, “ge knew he could, in spite of this 
uniueky start. At the seme time there was the extraordinary 
love between his mother and himself, With this how confidently 
could be surmounted the earthinese of his surroundings." (3) 
When Lawrenee was fifteen, he met a girl whose 
destiny was to be linked with his own for the next ten years, 
Miriam, the name Lawrence gives her in his autobiographical 
narrative, Sona and Lovers, was about the same age as himself, 
perhaps a year younger, “This friendship helped him in what 
he wanted to be-- the girl was herself intense and aspiring, 

a passionate Christian, and full of knowledge and book-reading 
and emancipation at the same time, der everyday life in her 
own home, too, was one not to be thought about--the muddiest 


She was carefully self-educated, and interested in movement 
and ideas: she admired the promise in Lawrence, meaning by 
promise something Srelley-like and spiritual, flattering 
Lawrence, and making him be half Shelley-like himself to 

live up to what she saw in hinese" (i) Potter catehes accurate 
the impression wost critics have of Miriam, although others 


emphasize more her unreal, roviantic craving for escape. 
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farm jobs, and endless washings-up after the big farmhouse meals. 
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Miriam, who did some writing herself, narrates in 
wd to which she effixes her 


DLLs sO’ 
veal initials &.T., that DH, was a human little lad when 
| ghe met him. He was “extraordinarily kind and willing to 
| help with whatever task was afoot, He was most considerate 
te mother, with her big, unruly femily so hard to manage, 
each of us at a different stage of developmenty,. jeveral 
times when he came in and found her with sere to do than 


she could got through ke fetched water for the boiler, tiated 
up the hearth, and made a fire in the parloures.sI well 
remember « veaket of tiny pickling onions that ateod on the 
stone slab outeide the back door, waiting to be peeled, They 
euddenly disappeared, and mother said that Bert " (Bert is 
what they called young David) “had peeled them; he just eat 
down and did them without a word to anyone...eIt was the 


seme at hevvest time, Lawvenes would spend whole daye worke 
ing with my father and brothera in the fields at Gressiley, 

These fields lay four miles away, and we used to pack a big 
basket of provisions te last 911 day, so that hay harvest head 
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a pilenic flavour.e...I heard father say to mother:' Work goes 
like fan when Bert's there, it's no trouble at all to keep 
them going'.ss..0ne could not help being affected by his 


vitelity and charm, Mother made a remark that set me specula- | 
ting. She said: *I should like to be next to Bert in heaven,’ " 
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In this we see Lawrence as the ideal family boy, 
devoted, loving, kind, and normal. 

And Lawrenee continued growing up normally like 
the everage boy, but perhaps more aware than the average of 
the values of life and the depths of mnuman understanding. 
All Lawrence critics seem to agree that Miriam's infivence 


was for hie betterment, Lawrence himself gaid in his liter- 
ary manner that "Everything had e religious and intensified 
meaning when he was with her."(6) She appreciated beauty~- 
the celandines: as she said, how could anyone want streets 


paved with gold when thore are these yellow flowers? 
Miriam was necessary te Levrence aes & common 


sympathizer, She was a loyal friend with whom he could share 


| his idesase-ths young, dynamic revolutionary ideas that 
| effervesce from active adolescent minds, She woke his spirit, 
bore him to consciousness. Because she was a woman and idole 
izea him, he was inspired by en honest interest, and not by 
a epirit of ermlation with which « man friend might have 
fiiled him, 
While they passed through adolescence together, 

they made daring assaults on accepted things, They decided 
to do something to make poverty come to an end, They willed 
to learn about social conditions and to help their fellow 
men, In their contemplation of humanitarian deeds they were 
(6) pe 176 
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suddenly overwhelmed by the realization of what seemed to 


them a degraded world and like all young people during serious 


awakonings, they found themselves feeling far above every- 
thing--"the rest of the world they suddenly saw a9 © pool 
from which tho wators are drained off, leaving the water 
things to wrestle in the wet mud under the sun," (7) 

It is obvious that when children spread their 
interesvs to friends in the neighborhoed they consequently 
are drawn from the hearth of their home and fanily, Thile 
Lawrense developed his profound but wholly Platenie friend- 
ship with fiiriem during their teen age, he naturally became 
interested in the activities in which she participated, in 
her family, in her farm, 

He realized that he was moving away from hie own 


family, from thet household which centered around bis mother 


and which by her strong love for him seems? te depend on him 
as the integrating link, wiieh the husband normally is. He 


begen to perceive thet his uother was e@ bit jealous of Miriam, 


jealous tn the way eny nother might be of her son's firet 
transfer of attention to an outsider, Ané cleverly enough he 
concluded, es & normal rational boy would, that he nust not 
be held back from the outsides. but what couhé he do? How 
could he rebel? 


(7) Quoted by Potter in hishiret Study, p.39 
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J, Mid@leton Murry sdmits thet Lewrence's mother 
was responsible for hs eternal devotion te her tili her 
death, “What there was between Miriam end himself was an 
intense, spiritual communion, and rutual stimulation of the 
minfesee(S) Certainly, while bie mother lived, until he 
himreif was twenty-six he resented the compulsion of his 
fear of paining her more ani more deeply, yet he obeyed it, 
fhe wes determined, consciously or unconsciously, that no 
women save herself sheuid have her son's love; and he cheyed 
her, “hat genuine end umhesiteting peeston there was in 
Lawrence's iffe befere hie mother’s death went to e man, not 
a womens” (9) What power mre, Lawrence, whe had not wanted 
this child in the first clace, must heve hed{ that aysteriow 
subtle captivating manner she must have usedl 

karry continues to explain that the psssion in 
Lawrence's blood went then to 4iriem's slcast brother, rather 
than to the girl who was deserving of all Lawrence could have 
given her, had he beon able to give her authentic leve 
naturally then. 

Tt 16 an seespted fact, therefore, that Lawrence 
was devoted to his mother, out rather than attribute this 
attachment to a Freudian Oedipus complex as Murry scems to 


enjoy doing, let us take it within our stride as a result of 


fe Pe 18 
9) pel 


wise sr a 


ae 


norma] ciroumstances, not pathological abnormalities, Let | 
| us remember that Lawrence did not love Miriam, and that also | 
| af he had, perhaps there would have been no bond between | 
| mother and son. Miriam was a ohildheoed friend, and it is 
| gertainiy net precedent or necessary that he wed or love 
his only childhood acquaintance of the feminine sex, The 


majority of Lawrence critics feel that he should have Loved 


| 
| 


Mirtiem. Their feoling is not based on logic but on emotion. 
They sympathiced with the ings, realised her virtues and 
consequently tried to arrange peal mutual love, This love 
was never mutual, Musry states and Hivriam admits that she 
had fallen ia love with nha long vefoere he with hor and 


| that his love for her never equalled hers for hin, 
From the age of seventeen to twenty-one Lawrence 
taught miners’ children in « rvouch end fieree elementary 


scheol, The next two years he spent studying ot Nottinghen 
University. There, he discovered that anyone who was worth 
anything seemed to know that “to be Shelley-Like and ere 
was right: net te be so was wrong.” (10) Potter indicates | 
that Lawrence found the 2ttitude to Life here uniform. 

“Ho found a world where idealism in the famous nineteenth. 


century sense, was taken for grented, He found concepts 
such as Progress: Mankind: the Perfeetibility of Man: 
| advanced Politics: the Beauty of Nature--all taken as having 


| (10) p.20 | 
| . | 


te 
Che ed 


absolute truth.,...And in spite of his idealism, he wes 

beginning to find actual persons absorbingly interesting. 
Yet he discovered, for instance, that in this werld, new 
to him, the study of history was not made to lead to the 


knowledge of persons who had lived, .or of persons whe have 
ereated particular historical actephors, se much as to 
movements and outlines...li¢ began to doubt, And all theses 
studies really simply went to prove the marvellous way in 
whieh everything is the same, 4nd the atmosphere of the 
whole thing was--well, net sweetness ani licht so mich as 
sherp common sense and freedom from cante..." (11) 

Lawrence began to know himself as en extraordi« 
uery young usn, Gut te push to high ideals was the rule 
here, not the exeaption, Everyone elise had errived so 
easily at the conclusions he himself had worked to step 
by step. And he began to wonder what was the good of velng 
emancipated if everyone olse was emanéipeted too? Like all 
atudents, Lawrence had his philosophical oreblems, He somee 
how developed a atrong repulsion to the dogma of emancipae 
tion which he had wanted, 

Perhave that ia why he did not seek to euwanci- 
pate himself from the ribbons with which his «other had 
knotted him to his orib, 
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Mereovyer he felt he was being pushed into sone- 
thing. It is not the way of life itself so mich as the de~ 
termination to impose this way of life which those who 
have been hurt by it fear most. It 1s not so mich the 
paesion fer sweetness and light as “the passion for making 
them prevail",(itelicised by Arnold) 

He might have appraised and really got to know 
this eurious world, He might have mede it part of bis own, 
The critics agree, however, that et this time he could not 


manage it, Potter explains: "The most diffieult thing for 
a youns man to accept is the way of life which is about him 
when he bogins the final and most importent stage of growth, 
Lawrenes could not: he could net engulf it, He wee not going 
to wander ‘hetween two worlds, one dead, the other powerless 
to be born.’ Ine life which he begen to think of as full 
ofadead mode of living, what he did wae ts turn against this 
dead mode with hatred, convinced that everything connected 
with it was evil, anf oelieving that what was the opposite 
te it, what was ite counterpart must be good, This means the 
beginning of a philesephy...” (12) 

So Lawrence, while he was stil) a youth in 
college, wae precocious enough to be forming philosophies 
to which he would edhere through life. 
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Meanwhile, Lawrence reached twenty-one, am there 
wae something else of a different nature awakoning in hin. 
ile early poem,"Virgin Youth," as rewritten in 1928, expresse 


most acourately the new urge, which was entirely norme le 


"Now and egein 
The Life thet looks through my eyes 
And behaves lize the rest of mon 
Slips away, so I gasp in surprise, 
esetTnen willy-nilly 
A lower me gets up and eta me 
Homunculus stirs from his roots 
Dark, ruddy piller, forgive mei f 
fim helplessly bound 
fo the rook of virginity. 

Thy tower impingss 
om nothingness, Pardon met * 


The crisis followed. The change in Lawrence was 


insistent. Could Miriam share new experience with hin? 


Presumably. She was a woman, and moreover oqually ready to 
go daringly ahead with hime-free and emancipated, 30 he 
approached her, Potter and the eritics point out thet, as 


he thought, sh3 saw nothing wrong in it, or not when he had 
talked to her, “Xou don't think it ugly?" he asked, “No, not 
| now, You have taught me it ien't.” (13) 

One evening they lay together out of doors. In 
a flash of summer lightning, he saw there much wore than 
| what he expected, He realized she was afraid of him, and 
afraid of what she was doing. She was not lost in his arms, 
as he wanted her to be, wut she appeared resigned, as though 
she were doing it all for his sake, as if she wore a seorift 
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Suddenly he pegan to hate hia relationship with 
her, The flash of lightning had made something clear to him. 
He didn't know cause nor resson for it: but 


"Almost I hated her secrificeds 
Hated myself, and the PLaCO seas 


It was a terrible set-beck, Lawrence was disse 
appointed, Instead of finding hinself s ner and much more 
expressive man, as he hed hoped to become throush thie full 
experience, he was only unsettled, He became full of self- 
dislike. Ne began to turn against everything with which he 
had grown upe 

Afterwards when he sar Hiriam there was an atmos- 
phere of failure about their relationship, te owuld not say | 
what 1% was, but he was soon sure thet there were beginning 
to be things in Miriam whicke he felt wore wrong, characterise 
ties which he sould not beer, as it her intensity? Her 
hands, he noted, were never sliowed to heng down loosely 
oy her side, half opened, They were stiff, Potter aporaises 
his attitude:" He aid not like either the way she ‘adored! 
over her baby brother, vending down over him in a sort of 
agony; it made him uncomfortable. Her way of being religitous- 
he didn't like that either, ' I belfeve you are more reli-« 


gious when you don't have ocexzsion to be worrying anf think. 
ing about it'««he became sure of this,” (2)) 
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On Miriam's twenty-first birthday he wrote her a — 
long letter in which he confessed that it was not the kiss~ 
able and embraceable part of her that attracted him, although 
it was so fine with the silken toss of hair curling over her | 
ears, She was a nun to him, and he geve her what he would | 
give a holy nun, but she myst let him marry a woman he could 
kiss and embrace and make the mother of his children. Love, 
he explained, when they discussed this letter, was divided 
into physical love and spiritual love, Sis love for her 


was spiritual, but for marriage physical love was the prime 


necessity. “Most men marry in the animal way--at least nearly 
all men of intellect do," he said, About this time in the | 
French diary Miriam kept, he wrote: "Quant a moi, je sufs 
grand animal.” (15) 

In Miriam's narrative, she declares there were 
still times when they were happy together, Lawrence brought | 
her his firet experiments in writing, and she would tell him 
whether his characters were developing naturally, and if their 
talk was lifelike, Sometimes his love for her would flesh out. 


with the old spontaneity. She used to spend her annual holi« 
day with the Lawrences on the Lincolnshire coast, 
One morning it wos windy, and she tied her hat on | 


with a broad silk scarf, “Lawrence was looking at me with | 
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shining eyes. 'Does it suit me?’ T avked laughing. He turned 
to his mother. 'Look at her, mother. She said, does it sult 
her?! Hie »other gave me a bitter clancs, andi turned away, 
and the light died out of Lawrence's face." (16) 

That evening he end Miriam walked by the sea, and 
as the moon rose Lawrence broke into wild reppoaches, upe 
braiding her bitterly, ani then blaning himself still more 
passionately. Two summers later, when they were again by the 
sea, he had still a wilder outburst, skipping from boulder 
to boulder in a frenzy which cimost made her doubt if he 
wore human, "I was really frightened then--not physically, 
but deep in my soul, He created an atmosphere not of death, 
whieh after all is part of mortality, but ef an utter ne-~ 
gation of life, as though he hed become dehumanized," (17) 
These were the only times Miriam felt he didn't seem human, 
however .e 

In the sutum of 1908, when he was twenty-three, 
Lawrence left Hastwood for Croydon, where he had been given 
& post st the Davidson oad school. Another indication of fk 
mother's fondness for him accompanied her resentment toward 
his leaving. “ And where,” she exclaimed fivreely to Miriam, 
“would he have been without me to eall him up in the morning, 
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end have his porridge and everything ready for him? He'd 
never have got off to College every day if I hadn't seen to 
things,” (18) 

Lawrence was now writing pcems, which he sent to 
Miriam, and in June of 1909 she selected some of them, and 
with Lawrence's permission sent them to the editor ef the 
English Review, Ford Madox Hueffer, saying that the author 
was a young wan who had been writing for a mumber of years, 
and would be grateful for any recognition, "Diseipline," 
"Dreams Old and Nascent” and “baby Hunning Barefoot” wore 
emong them; and it is not to tbe wondered at that lueffer 
was impressed and replied with an invitation for Lawrence 
to come and see bina, for ail these poems are beautiful, and 
the first, manifestly addressed to Miriam herself, memorable 
in other ways. 

When lewrenee called on Hueffer in September, Ke 
found him "Feirish, fet ahbdéut forty, and the kindest man 
on earth." Shortly efterwarda, tueffer passed the ragsed 
and bulky manusertpt of The thite rescock on to lieineuann, 
the publisher, and Edward Garnett, who was then Duckworth's 
reader, wrote appreciatively to Lewrence, and successively 


arranged for the publication of The Trespagser, Love Pooms, 
end Sons and Lovers. Garnett became, in Lawrence's own words, 


(18) quoted by Kingmili in Zhe Lafe of Delis Lawrence, p. 27 
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"a generous and genuine friend," Thus Mueffer and Garnett 
launched Lawrence into the literary world, 

In the midst of Lawrence's beginning successes in 
the literary field, when his attituse should have been only 
one of merriment and rejoicing, his wother fol) i11, lic came 
from Croydon on alternate weekends to see her, Whatever she 
eaia to him at this peried he remembered, ie wilerstood why 
she had never epproved of ilirieam, * and I've nevere-you 
know, Paule«I've never had s husbund--not really." (19) He 
began at this time te realize how much more vivid and absore 
bing his contact with his mother had been--hew extended 
beyond the average passionate feeling of a little boy~«how 
far hare important then Miriaz, 

As hés mother became worze he seemed ali pain and 
nothing @lse-eno thoughts of what he was going to do, how 
he was getting on, ‘e wes in somo way simplified by his 
pain, His mother, in her despair, told him things which gave 
him egony~-how she heé hated her husband and been unhappy. 
Lawrenee suffered overwhelmingly: still, he found he was sble 
to suffer, Though so far his writing only gave a hint of it, 
there was scmething inside him to meet ané feel the wave: he 
was not swept away. He was struck down--his way of life, even 
the directions of his ambition were broken: yet still the 
beginning of him remained. 

(19) Quoted by rvotter in his First Study, p. 5 
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He began to know things that he hardly knew vef ore, 
He started to see that his mother in some way held him back-~- 


“My Little love, my dearest, 
Twice you have iesued THO y 

Onee from your womb, sweet mother, 
Onee from ‘e soul, to be 

Free of all hearts, my darlings 

of each heart's entrance free, 


Miriam and he met ocensionally, vut she could not 


pierce the absorption of his misery; he seemed completely 
shut off in his grief. 

om the day before his mother's funeral, Miriam 
recounts, he sent for her, and they went for a walk, It was 
a gray December day; they hardly epoke, and at last they 
remained standing in silence by « railway track leading 
down to the pits. 

"You know," Lawrence said suddenly, speaking 
with grest difficulty, "I've slways loved my mother," 

"I know you have," Miriam replied. 

"I don't mean that,” he returned quickly. "I've 
loved her, like a lover, That's why I could never love you." 

It was sometime before the sorrow of his mother's 


death sank through him, During the entire next year, he was 


lost and miserable, without any direstion in life, “I am not | 


strong like you,” he wrote to Miriam, "You can fight your 
battle and have done with it, but I have to run away, or I 
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couldn't bear things, I have to fight a bit, and then run 
away, and then fight a bit more, So I really do go on fight- | 
ing, only it has to be at intervals.sseAt times IT am afflice 
ted by a perversity amounting to minor insanity. But the 
best man in me belongs to yous One me is yours, « fine, 
strong On@esssI have great faith still that things will 
come right in the end." | 
When Lawrence's profound ache left him, he realized 
a change--the one he had hoped for through his intimacy with 
Virtemeshad come about, He knew more deeply, and his know- 


ledge became definite, He was made expressive. He knew how 
fundamental the connection between his mother and him had 
been} He decided to write a book as the result of experience 
through a woman, and he boasted to himself that the woman | 
was his -other«~.the most important woman.e..it would have | 
to be his mother, Knowing this, he believed he understood all 
his past dissatisfactions and past failures, The change 
brought about in him seemed to disentangle him from his teens | 
ana his Nottingham deys, and make him see what it was he had | 


hated, lie could not give a name to it. 


Potter tells us, "He could see it as a worn-out | 
way of living. He calleé it the worn-out Christian love-ideal,. 
In Sons and Lovers he recorded how always, he thought,he | 
must have disliked it. The way Christian resignation was over 
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everything, the way Miriam's family, for inatance, Lived 
even trivial parts of their lives in terms of it, ‘The mother 
exalted everything--oven a bit of housework--to the place 

of a religious trust. The sons resented this; they felt 
themselves cut away underneath,..it puzzled Paul,'" (Lawrence 
writes in his autobiographical volume.) “Of course it wae 
whet was wrong with Mirilem, He seemed to have known it 
always: * this purity which prevented even their first love 
kiss.* * (21) 

"Oh he was glad he was rid of Miriam, Love should 
give a sense of freedom, not of prison, Miriam made me feel 
tied up like a donkey to a stake. I uust feed on her patch 
and nowhere else,' 

"This was the end of intellectualism and idealiom 
for Lawrence, It was the end of the "love mode.! There was 
one thing Lawrence felt sure that he now wantedeeto be 
left alone wnd allowed to develop the shoots of life that 
were rising in him. Love was the thing which would never 
leave you alone, Even his mother had dragged at him with 
her love.” (22) 

“Love is the great asker 

The sun and rain do not ask the secret 

Of the time when the grain struggles down -, — 
rte gee lin Beno grey, bowed head, 
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On the last Sunday in April, 1912, #iriem en‘ 
Lawrence met for tne labt tins, at her married sister's 
cottage, where Lawrence was spending the weekend, Miriam's 
father was with her, and after tea Lawrenee drove back pert 
of the way with them, but there was little talk, ari 
liiviem noticed that he winced at her father's casual tone, 
eo different from the warath of the old days, 

Lawreneo, in spite of 611 hie disquietude and 
cynicien abcut love, had already met hie future wife, ira. 
Prieda Weekley, seme weeke earlier, anil was now about to 
leave Engiend with her for Germany. diriem reeollesta the 
parting: "Om the level about Wetnall hill he got out of 
the trap te return by the footpath over the fields, we 
ehook banda and egald goodbye like essual acquaintances, and 
father hoped he would manage to keep in better health," 
(Lawrence was bronchial.) e..e"Befors we disappeared around a 
vend in the roa¢ I turned ami saw him still standing where 
he hed elighted, looking efter us, I waved my hend, and he 
raised his het with the fomilier gesture, I never saw hin 
again.” (23) 
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During his three and « half years at the Davide 
son Road echool in Croydon, Lawrenee was far above the averag 
as a teacher. In spite of his delicate health he had come 
out first in all Englend and Wales in the Uncertified fTeache 
examination, Critic Kingsmill says thet Lawrence inherited 
@ good deal of his mother's pluck and toughness, as well as 
her quick intelligence. 

At this time Lawrence was « bit bored but was 
saved by his literary creations, which consisted mainly of 
poems, Because artists usually write ebout the environment 
into which they are thrown, Lawrence's school appears in 
several of these works, In one poem he pictures himself 
looking through the open window of the ¢lassroom toward 
Norwood Hill, The boys are sll still, "in a wistful dream 
of Lorna Doone,” while for himself the old romance of David 
and Dora Copperfield glows from Norwood through the mellow 
veil of the afternoon. In another poem he describes the 
great school rising red out of the snow, a "rock in this 
weary lend the winter burns and makes blind,” 
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When he complained about his work, his pupils 
brought out the strain of tolerance and good sense in his 
nature, "My paek of unruly hounds,” he calle them almost 
jovielly, and sontinues: 

“What does it matter to me, if they can write 

A deseription of a dog, or if they can't? 

What is the point? To us both, it is all wy aunt} 

And yet I'm supposed to care with all my might. 

I do not, and will not; they won't and they 

don't; and that's eill 

I shall keep amy strength for myself; they 

ean keep theirs as well, 

Why should we beat our heads against the wali 

Of each other? I shall sit and wait for the bell. 

By April, 1912, Lawrence decided he would Like 
& lectureship in a German university, and one day that month 
he Galled upon Professor irnest Weekley with whom he had 
studied French at Nottingham University to make inguiry 
regarding opportunity. 

During the half hour before the luncheon meeting 
they had arranged at Professcer Weekley's house, Lawrence 
conversed with irs, Weekley, As she writes in Jot I, But 
She Wing, they talked by the window of her room, while the 
children played on the lawn. 

Frieda Weekley was struck at once by his long, 
thin figure and light, sure movements, and she was inter- 
ested in his denunciations of women, He had finished, he 


told her, with his attempts at knowing them, 
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Some strange intuition caused Lawrence to sense, 
however, that thie was e remarkable woman to whori he spoke, 
and after leaving her ané her husbend that spring day, he 
walked home on foot, a distance of more than five hours. 

Lawbence and Frieda met several times within the 
next week or so. lie told her almost at once that she was 
quite uneware of her husband, and that she was the most 
wonderful woman in England, Not only did he tell her his 
cpinion, but in a letter to Kdward Garnett, his publisher, 
he. else wrote a foptnight later: “She is ripping--she's 
the finest woman I've ever met--you must above all things 
meet heresesShe is the daughter of Baron won Kichthofen, 
of the ancient end famous house of Richthofen--vut she's 
splendid, she is really. iow dammably I mix things up. She 
4e perfectly unconventional, but really goode«-in the best 
sense." 

Kingemill believes that Lavrence suffered acutely 
from his feeling of social inferiority, a form of suffering 
usually dismissed as trivial, for there is almost as much 
dishonesty about what is called snobbishness as about sex, 
"Snobbishness is the assertion of the will in social relsa- 
tions, as lust is in sexusl. It le the desire for what divid 
men, and the inability to value what unites them." (1) 
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"Born and reared in the atmosphere of his mother's 
social ofevings, Lawrence wes as vulnerable socially as . 
sexually. *Bourgeois,' as a term of abuse, is seattered 
throughout his writings, for to despise the cless immediately 
above him seemed to him, as it has seemed to wany poor men 
of ability, proof that he was by nature an aristowmrat..e. 
What effect Frieda Weckley's origin had on Lawrence came 
out in his letter to Garnett, and is still more obvious in 
an anecdote told by Catherine Carswell in her lige of 


Lawrence, The & e@. In the early days of Law- 


rence’s marriage, Ivy Low, now Madame Litvinov, wrote to 
him to express her enthusiasm for his work, Soth his replies 
were on coronéted notepaper, and each time he put a pen 
stroke through the coronet, and wrote beside it,"liy wife's 
father is a baron.” (2) 

We could attempt to convince the reader that 
Lawrence was not conscious of being inferior, but this 
would be a gross error, for the majority of critics agree he 
did feel inferior, ané it is only reasonable that he might hov« 
because, of his bitterness toward his father's pit work and 
slovenly characteristics, 

The personality of Frieda Weekley was even more 
overwhelming to Lawrence than her origin, This woman, who 
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eventually became his wife is still alive; but few famous 
women of the past have been described in such detalii and 
from so many angles. She dominates most of Lawrence’s work; 
hig women friends give us many glisipses of her in their 
reminiscences of her husband, (Mrs, Carswell, lis, label 
whan in Lorenzo in Taos). She has written her own momoirs. 
Kingemill indfeates that "Murry has woven her inte the 
pattern of his argument that Lawrence should have become a 
eunuch for the sake of the Kingdom of Heaven, and Aldous 
Huxley has painted her in foint Counter Point as an incar~ 
nation of the joy and richness of existence," The material 
for estimating her place in her husband's life is therefore 
plentiful. (5) 

She was in the early thirties when Lawrence aet 
her, some years older than he ané the mother of three 
children, Kingsmill deserives her as veing “of ample Teu- 
tonic build, with greenish eyes radiating will." 

in Lawrence Frieda felt she had discovered some- 
one whe understood her, Their mutual love seemed immediate, 
Priede says her realization was confirmed, however, one day 
when they went into the country with her two small girls, 
Lawrence made paper boats for the children, with matches 
for masts, and Frieda, seeing that he was absorbed in them 
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aha bad forgotten her, felt a moment of tenderness toward 
him, A few days later she suggested that, as her husband 
was away, Lawrence should stay the night. Strongeminded and 
honest, Lawrenee said he would not stay in her house while 
her husband was eway, aud he added tenderly for Prioda'ts 
sake,"But you must tell him the truth and we will go away 
together, because I love yous” 

Frieda was leaving for Germany to stay with her 
family during the Easter vacation. On Friday, May 5, 1912, 
Lawrence left with her, although Frieda had not yet definitely 
committed hereelf to separate from her husbard. 

It was Lawrence's first visit to the Continent. 
ie spent a few deys at Metz, Prieda's home, he in o hotel, 
she with her fanily. Frieda's sisters were impressed by 
Lawrence as a man Frieda could trust, but her parents were 
neturally perturbed. Saron Hichthofen offered Lawrence a 
cigarette when he celled, but “the pure aristocrat," to 
quote Frieda, did aot hit if off with “the miner's son,” 

The separation from Frieda preyed on Lawrence, 
and he wrote to her from bia hotel te say that she must be 
frank with her husband--"no more subterfuge, lying, dirt, 
foar. I fehl as if it would strangle me. What is it ali 
but procrastination?” Unable to stand Metz any longer, he 


went to Trier..../rom Trier he went to Waldvroel, where he 
stayed some days. 
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From one of these cities Lewrence meade plans to 


begin life with Prieda in Munich Friday, iay 2, and a letter 


te her the week before infificates more about Lawrence's 
decency and humanness than any critic's dissertation coulé. 
He wrete: "...If I am to come to Munich next week, what 
are we going to live on? Can we scramble enough together 
te last us till my payments come in? I am not going to 
tell my people anything t111 you have the divorce, If we 
can go decently over the first three or four months-- 
financially--I think I shall be able to keep us going fob 
the rest. Never mind about the infant. if it should come, 
we Will be giad, and stir ourselves to provide for it--and 
if it should not come, ever--I shali be sorry. I do not 
believe, when people leve each other, in interfering there. 
It is wicked, according to my feeling, I want you to have 
children to mee- I don't care how soon, I never thought I 
should have thet definite desire. But you see, we aust have 
@ more or lese stable ‘cumdetion if we are going to run 
the risk of the responsibility of children--not the risk of 
children, but the bisk of the responsibility...” (1) 

It is interesting to note that at about this tine 
Lawrence was still writing poetry. One is that from which 


(h) Ruoted by Frieda in Not I, But the Wind....p. 32 
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Frieda borrows the quotation which eventually becomes the 
title of her reminiscences: 

"Not I, not I, but the wind thet blewe through me, 
A fine wind is blowing the new direction of Time 
If only I let it bear yt yy Ba al pal r 

in Beuerverg, 4 village in tne Bavarian highiands, 
Lawrence and Frieda connected their lives, Frieda telis us 
the importance of this new bond, of their mitual love and 
ineerts a tack upon which critics who saw anything secrili- 
gious in their relationship were to sit, “We were out for 
more than the obvious or ' a little grey home in the West,! 
Let them jeer at hia, those superior people, it will not 
take away a scrap of his greatness or his genuineness or 
his love, To understand what happened between us, one must 
have had the experiences we had, thrown away as much as we 
aid and gained as much, and have known this fulfilment of 
body and soul, It ie not likely that many did. (5) 

“When Lawrence first found a gentian, a big 
Single blue one, I remember feeling as if he hed a atrenge 
comsunion with it, ase if the gentian yielded wu» its blue}- 
ness, its very essence, to hin. iverything he met had the 
newness of a creation just that moment come inte veing. 
“When I asked him: What do I give you, that you 
didn't get from others?’ he answered: "You make me sure of 
myself, whole,’ 
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Yond he would say: "You ere so young, so young! ' 
hen I remonstrated "But I am older than you.'--'Ab, it ien't 
years, it's something else, You dontt unferstand.* (6) 

"then he would sit in a corner, so quietly and 
abeorbedly, to write, The words seemed to pour out of his han¢ 
onto the paper, unconsciously, naturally and without effort, 
as flowere bloom and birds Bly past. 

"His waa a strange concentration, he seemed 
tranefermed into another world , the world of creation, 

"neta have quick changes of mood and thought, This 
ougsled me. 'But Lawrence, last week you said exactly phe 
opposite of what you are saying now,' (7) 

" tind why shouldn't ©? Last week I felt like 
thet, now like this, Why shouldn't I?* 

"We talked about style in writing, about the new 
style Americans had evolved--cinematographie, he called it." 

Puring the’r Bavarian stey, FPriedats mother ee 
to see them, She took a groat liking to Lawrence, after she 
had vented her annoyance with an upset#ing situation. Follow. 
ing her departure a letter arrived from FPrieda's sister, Lise, 
saying that the Saroness thought Lawrence lovable and truste 


worthy. This was the beginning of a long and very affectionate 
friendship, 
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From Bavaria Lawrence and Frieda, Walking aost 
of the way, went through Tyrol into Italy, where they settled 
down for the winter at Gargano on Lake Garda, irieda writes: 
"rawrence's birthday came as we were crossing the Alps. I 
had no present to give bim but some edeiwelss, That evening 
we deneed and drank beer with the peasants in the Gasthaus 
ef the village we were passing through. Nie first birthday 
together. It was ali very wonderful, New things happened all 
the time. (9) 
“che first time I wached sheets was a Gisaster. 
They were so large and wet, their wetness was coverwheluing. 
The kitehen floor wee flooded, the teble drenched, I dripped 
from hair to feet, 
"When Lewrence found mo ell misery he called: 'The 
One and Only?(which name stood for the one anf only phoenix, 
when I was upoish)'is drowRing, oh, dear.' I was rescued and 
dried, the kitchen wiped and soon the sheets were hanging to 
dry in the gerden where the ‘eachi' wore hanging ved frou 
the trees." (10) | 
Frieda recollects another bright incident, "one 
morning he brought me breakfast in bed and in the Italian 
bedroom there was a spitoon and to my horror a seorpion was 
on it. To Lawrence's surprise I sald, when he killed it: 
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tpirds of a feather fleck togethort! 

® tOngrateful women...here I om the faithful 
knight killing the dragons and that's «11 © get.* * (22) 

"He wae then rewriting hie Sonp and Lovers, the 
firet beck he rrote with me, and T lived end evuffered thet 
pook, wun wrote bits of it when he would ask mer ' Whet @o 
you think my mother felt like then?* I had to go deeply 
into the character of Nirtem and all the others; when he wrot 
his wetherts death he wee £1) and bie grief made me 111 too, 
and he seid: * If my mother had lived T could never heve 
loved you, she wouldn't have let me co.’ But IT think he cot 
over it; only, thie fierce and overpowerfyl love hee hermed 
the boy who wes not strong enough to beer it. In after years 
he said, * I would write e different Sone end Lovers now; ay 
mother wee wrong, and I thoucht she was absolutely right,' “ 

Prieda must really have loved Lawrence siutiaatie, 
certainly more than hereelf, for her to give up whatever she 
hed with Weekley and her children, Evidently, Professor 
Weekley thoucht FPrieda's interest in Lawrente morely romantic 
infatuation, for he was kind enough to offer to forgive and 
forget if she would return to him, but if she wouldn't “ the 
children have no longer any mother, you shali not see then 
again," he wrote her, Frieda was grieved, “But Lawrence held 
me, I could not leave him any more, he needed me more than 
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Meanwhile Lawrence wrote in a letter of December, 
1922, to Friedats sister, Else: "Tf Frieda end the children 
eould live hapnily together, T should gay 'Go* because the 
hapoiness of two out of three is sufficient. Put if she 
would only be sacrificing her life, I would not let her go 
if T could keer her, Beceuse tf she brings te the children 
a sacrifice, that is a curse to them, If I had a preyer, f 
think it woulé be ‘lord, let no one ever sacrifice living 
stuff to me--because I am burdened enough.! (15) 

“whatever the children may mise row, they will 
prepare their inner liberty, anf their independent pride will 
be strong when they come of age. But if Frieda gave e11 up 
to 2o and live with thom, that would sap their strength because 
they would have to support her life when they crew up. They 
would not be free to live of themselves--they would first have 
to live for her, to pay back. Tt is like somebody civing a 
present that was never esked for, anf putting the recipient 
unter the obligation of making restitution, often more than 
he could afford,” (1) 

Lawrence understood, He war human, 

And because he was, Lawrence and Frieda enjoyed 
their life together, Frieda tells us that Lewrence was always 


busy, thet he taught her many songs, and they @ang by the hour 
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in the evenings. "He liked my strong voice. lie sang with 
very little voice, but, like a real artist that he was, he 
conveyed the music and the spirit of the song in a marvelous 
fashions” (15) 

They painted together, too, Lawrence used to be 
very absorbed and intent with his work, Ke would lick his 
paint brush and put it down on the paper with quick gestures. 
He could not understand how it was that Frieda ppinted carce 
lesely and merely for the fun of the moment. 

Frieda lauds her husband frequenéhy, saying that 
he could teach people how to live, how to bo grateful simply 
for iife itseif. “He who was always so frail end so much 
nearer desth at every monent than most people, how religious 
he appreciated every good uoment| livery big and little thing! 
I hadn't lived before I lived with Lawrence, It was drudgery, 
grey tired days with endiess efforts, before, With him, being 
in love and ecstasy was only a small part of the whole, 
always the whole and we two balanced in it, the universe 
eroumd us for us to teke as much as we coukd, and we took « 
let of it in those eighteen years together,” (16) 

Lawrence's deep sense of the reality of living was 
the cause of his appreciation of every single moment, accord- 
ing to Prieda, "He knew what feeds the life-flame in e creatw 
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4t fen't the Holly Royses of first-class hotels and 
einems, He wean't « highbrow an@ he wasn't a lowebrow, but 
with real genius he got out of the quick of living the 
abiding values end said so in his writing, It is always 
amazing to me how little people understand hin, Misunder- 
stand him, ts more Like it." (17) 
The Lawrences were at this time quite aware of the 

hostility toward Deli, and his works, but “4n those days I 
@on't think we either of us measured the depth of it," Brieda 
pays. "we were too busy living to take much notice, Ou own 

7 world, so smell end poor to others on the outside, what a 

. strom, unconquerable fortress it veally wasi " (18) 

So meny of Lawrenee's critics fail to present 


Delig a8 @ natural human being, To a reader just being 


introduced to Lawrence's worke, Murry's book, Son of Woman, 
would be an unfeir view, To a person who has read Lawrence 
and is looking for the qualities that make Lewrence ijike the 
rest of us, it is nauseating. Frieda herself says, “Tt makea 
me laugh when I think of the American doctor who ' looked 
at literature’ and who wrote ebout Lawrence and saw only a 


Giseased prurient mind in him, I think all he wanted to see 


was a Giscase...lawrence was so direct, such a roal puritant 
Ke hated any*Haut-gout’ or lewdness," (19) The person bo 
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whom Frieda refers is Joseph Collane who wrote @ disparaging 
chapter about Lawrence ta The Doctor Looks at Litorature, 
psychologies1 atudies of Life and letters. His views vi11 

pe mentions? in a leter chapter. : 

Frieda had the nerve and pride te tell some of these 
perverted thinkers that there sas no "“GodeAlmizhtiness" about 
him, like the universal “Teamsverlasting” feeling of Goethe, 
for instances. He knew "K am D,H. Lawrence from My head to my 
tees, and there i begin and there [ end, and my soul lives 
inside me, All ¢ise is not me, wut [ ean have a relation~ 
ship with all that is not me in the world, ani the more I 
realize the otherness of other things around me the richer 
I am.s* (20) 

Lawrence and Frieda stayed at Gargano till April, 
i915, and then, after a few weeks in Bevaria, returned to 
ingiend in dune, in connection with her divoree,. Prieda 
saya," FPinelly Lawrence and I got aarried at a registrar's 
offices in Kensington. (Gorden) Campbell,(e barrister frien’) 
and durrpy went with us. On the way there Lawrence dashed out 
of the cab into a goldemith's to buy « new wodding ring. I 
gave uy Old one to Katherine, * (21) (Ketherine mansfield, 
vurry's wife). 

The Lawrences and Murrys were excellent friends 


by this time. they first met in a little flat in Chancery Lane 
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where the Murrys lived and edited "The Blue Keview", a 
literary monthly. Murry wes in difficulties with the maga- 
zine at the time and head no money to spare, and when Law- 
rence asked him and Katherine to come down to Broadstairs 

for a weekend, he felt he could not afford it, but accepted 
the invitation out of courtesy, not supposing that it was 
meant very seriously. Lawrence was acutely disappointed when 
they did not turn up, and in the correspondence that followed 


insisted that they mist come, and enclosed « sovereign, 
having heard from Edward Marsh that Murry was hard up. 

Gritie Kingsmill provides information about Lawe 
reuce's friends, He continues: "Edward Marsh, who wae then, 
and perhaps still is, an enthusiast over unrecognized 
literary talent, had published a poem 6@ Lawrence's in an 
anthology. He was now staying with Herbert Asquith and 
his wife, Lady Cynthia Asquith, at Broadstairs, and it was 
through him that Lewrence met the Asquiths, and formed a 
friendship with them," (22) (Lady Asquith was the daughter 
of the Zarl of Wemyse and March and was the noted biographer 
of members of the royal family.) 

iurry and Katherine finally went to Broadstairs, 
where they enjoyed themselves to the nth degree, as Murry 


narrates in his & 


(22) De 8h, 
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Meanwhile Lawrence entered into correspondence wi 


Lady Asquith end Edward lareh. 


Sons and Lovers, although it did not sell widely, 
had wede Lawrence well imown, and in the months after his 


return to Englend from Italy he met H.G, Yells, Bertrand 
Russell, Lady Ottoline Morrell, and many of the younger 
writers, J.D, Beresford, Gilbert Cannan, hupert Brooke, among 
them. 

fhe book had also ettracted the psychoanalysts; it 
fllustrated some of their theories, Kingemill points out, 

and D, David Eder came more then onee to confer with Lawrence 
about the Oedipus complex, Lawrenee was always anxious to 
believe that his feelings towards his parente were normal, 
and in due course, managed to persuade Murry that his sensuous 
nature would heve been more fully develoved but for his fathe 
a Glerk in Somerset House, who had made great sacrifices to 
give Murry a better educetion than his own. 

"Perhaps the most fervent of those who saw Law- 
rence as a kind of rarefied Hitler wes Catherine Carswell, 
whose finer qualities are almost totally in abeyance in her 
book on Lawrence,” (23) Kingsmill states, 


In her introduction te The Savage Pilgrimage, lirs, 
Carswell says, “I believe that there not only may be, but 


(23) pe 98 
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mast be, a new way of life and that Lewrence was on the 
track of its..That there can be indeed a new way of Life-- 


though possibly only by a recovery of values so remote that 
they are fecund from long forgetting, and as far cut of mind 
as they are near to our blind fingersee-is the single admissio 
he seeks from his readers, and 1t was the belief that gove 
his actions.” (2h) 

Ali in all, Lawrence had very few friends, and 
these who seemed loyal at the beginning turned against him 
in later years, Perhaps they were justified, perhaps not. 
But te replace the betrayers Lawrence always found loyalists 
like Aldous Huxley, 

Lawrence's philosophy of friendship limited the 
number he could make and hold, otter says he once declared, 
"I don't have friends who don't fundamentally agree with me, 
A friend means one who is at one with me in matters of Life 
and death." This view is that which every one of us believes 
in today. (25) | 

Regardless of how fast Lawrence's friendships 
Split or how long they lasted, there wis always one person 
who stuck close to his side. That was the one person who 
understeed perhaps better than anyone how Lawrence thought 
and felt. She was Frieda, his wife, one of today's few 
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Lawrence eritics who are apostles as well, And her reason 
for giving up her children ami her rich life for whet Little 
Lawrenee could offer emphasized how she valued this etrange 
fellew who woe younger than herfelf in youre but who possesse 
the integrated qualities of « man, husband,end frien, 
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Chapter IIf 
War Victim and Traveller 


“Lawrence was not a pacifist, he fought eli hie 


life, But that "World War’ he condemned with all his might 
The inhuman, mechanical, sheer destruction of it! De- 
etruction for what ond} 

"Then when Lloyd George came to power Lawrence 
lost all hope in the spirit of his native country. Lloyd 
George, who was so uneEnglish, to stand for English prese 
tigelt It seemed incredivle. 


“War, more war) ‘Dies irae, dics ella,' a mone 
estrous disaster, the collapse of all human decency, Lawrenc 
felt 1t so." (1) 

fhese previous paragraphs, quoted from Frieda, 
reveal a terrific impediment which struck Lawrence at a 
time when he was living a naturally happy life, It was 


the impediment of war, which interrupts all normal living 
and incurs muck bitterness and cynicism, as we who have 
| gust seen Hitler's seven year war well realiza. 

At firet Lawrence, who was rejected for service 
because of bronchial weaknesses, seemed to be stimulated 
by the war, and a novel which was to be the action resulte 
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ing from the bringing to consciousness of his new expere 
iences began te take shape. That was Women in Love. There 
was no mention of war in it, but hia writing head taken on 
a fresh, strong quality directly arising from the outbreak 
of war. 

Thie was the effect vefore Lawrence himeolf bee 
came a war victim, Then the effect was tragic, for part of 
him came near to being ruined. The terrible thing was that 
he was very vulnerable, so touched by it that he could not 
write about the actual details till years after it happene 
ed. Perheps this was because he had been rejected for sere 
vices; perhaps it was because he objected to war altogether; 
perhaps it was because he suffered numerous unfortunate @x~ 
periences because Frieda was watched in Enzlend like an 
enemy alien, 

What he wrote at the time amounted to little, 
merely a few poorly expressed poems, However, he rane A 
novel which he consid red better than anything he had write 
ten before. The Rainbow caused only more moments of de@ 
pression and discontent, for it was osenned from publication 
as indecent. "With his whole struggling soul Lawrence had 
written it," (2) Frieda says, 

In his bitterness Lawrence said, "I'll never write 
another word I meang they aren't fit for it." (4) For a 
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tine the flame in him was quenched, 

Prieda describes Lawrence ee tortured and irrite 
able, “His sweetness had Gisappeered and bs turned againet 
me ag well ae the reet for the tine being. It «11 made 
him £11. There was not eves a Little hepe ov gaiety anye 
where. We had wo little fiat in the Vale of heath in Baspe 
etead, He didn't ifke the Yale of Hesth ami he didntt Like 
the littie flat and fe didn't like me or anybody Olecerses 
And the war wee everywhereess<ie wore saturated with war.” (1) 

Marvy ani Katherine Mensfield lived in elose vone 
tact with the Lawrences for adout three sonthes during thie 
period, Surry saya thet Lewrence had aace «a "desporate® 
eall to thea, ena they responded because they loved Lawrence, 
"He wae to us a wonderful ami beloved being. And, I think, 
he was depending on us, ‘'here remaina only you and Murry 4s 
our Lives,? he wrote to Katherine, beseeching her to coms, 
We look at the othere as across a grovesessl#t us ali live 
together and create a new world,?*® (5) 

Perhaps as the result of thie desire for a new 


wore 
world, the two famliies invented an islend where they »~ 
plaming to go to live in complete bliss. ‘They called it 


Ranamin,g Lewrence thought of the new spirit of life they 
would lesd there. Hurry tiought of the ship, and ite 
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equipment, that would take them there. “Ketherine thought 
of the colorful bundles they would cerry there. 
hour they telired Renamin. 
 *W4th Ranemin there were monente of blissful hape 


By the 


piness, Murry paradoxically se he presents himself when he 
writes about Lewrence askes “When were there net moments of 
simple bliss for eny one who lived with Lewrenee?” (6) 
For the most Lawrence was miserable throughout the 
duration of the war, Murry acknowledges that Lawrence's 


horr@: of the war was real and profound, but he tries to dee 


clare this only 6 secondary cause of hie euffering. He 
believed thet two things existed together in Lawrence, two 
things which were perhaps derendent upon each other, One 


was an extraordinary spiritual seneitiveness, He terme the 
other "s lese than normal sexual vitality.” The sexual life 
of Lawrence was an added burden to his spirit, according to 
Murry. “he horror of the wer doubled the burden of the 
Spiritess.defeat became only the more inevitable." (7) 
Kurry goes on to etate that Katherine and he were 

"completely ignorant of the nature of the struggle which 
was devouring him, like a disease, 


We saw, and felt on our 
pulses, only the incredible mingling of love and hatred that 
was in him. 


He seemed to us like a men poxsseseed, now by an 
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angel, now by e devil, Goth were beyond cur comprehension; 
but to the angel we responded, the devil tortured us beyond 


endurance, It wae paln to see him so transformed and transe 


figured by the paraxyeas of murderous hatred, of his wife, 


of us, of all mankind, thet swept over him, They would 


leave hin white, bowed, spent, silent and shuddering. Sueh 
@ happening was beyond our experience and beyond our undere 


etending. Gradually we became oppressed and frighteneds it |. 


eeomed as though we could not breathe, and that our only 
hope was to get away." (8) 

So the Murrys packed up their possessions and went 
away to the other side of Cornwallis, 


tarry exerts so such effort to make Lavrense 


psychopathic in every way that a resder who might favor 


to consider him hateful and undoubtedly envious as a 
eriticewriter. 

iS is entirely probable that Lawrence did suffer 
from extrese war nerves, because he hated war and was funda 
montaliy a conscientious objector. Wartine conditions for 
the Lawrences were terrible, too. They had little swoney on 
which to live. Lawrence wrote to Arnold Bennett, then in 
control of an important department created by the war, 
Prieda tells us, sayings “I hear you think highly of me 


Lavrence and believe he was guite huwen has no alternative but 
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and my genius, give me some works" But Lawrence was unwente- 
ed in time when profiteers vere flourishing and triumphant. 

APnold Sennett wrote backs “Yes, I do think highly 
of your genius, but thet ie no reason why I should give you 
worke” (9) 

Frieda explains that Lawrence was “helpless, as if 
all that he believed in was utterly lost, he who by his 
genius felt responsible for the spirit of hie England, he 
whose destiny it wag te give England a new directions," (10) 

There was no escape from the war for the Lawrences. 
fheir home in the county of Cornwall looked directly over 
the Bristol Channel, Because Frieda was German and under 
suspicion, they could hardly move. Police investigators 
watched them constantly. It was a time when the submarine 
menace was at its height. 

The Lawrences were accused of giving food to the 
enemy, and monty ani other things thy did not have even 
for themselved, ‘they were approached end searched frequente 
ly on return trips from the main part of town. I[t was 
nerveeracking « 

Frieda relates how strict the investigators were. 
"One evening at Geeil Grey's place, Nosigran Castle, we were 
sitting after dinner, when there came a knock at the door 
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and four Goastwatchers stood there ominously. 

"ftyou are showing a light! 

“fe Gray's dismay it wes true, He had a new 
housekeoper from London ena the Light from her bedroom 
could be seon at ven, 

“as we eatood there I shivered with alarm, I hued 
before this been under auspicion of giving supplice te the 
German submarine crews, As for the suspicion we were so 
poor at the timeeea biscuit a day we might have spared for 
the submarines, but no more.” (11) © 

She recalls another important episede when she came 
howe one evening and entered the cottage alone. “Imsediatel 
I was inside I knew by instinet something had happeacd. 1 
felt overwhelming fear, With shaking knees I wont to the 
fern, Yes, I was told, two men had asked for us, (12) 

"X was full of forevoding, even though Lawrence, 
coming home later, didn't share my fear, 

"But then early next morning there appeared a sap} 
tain, two detectives, and my friend the policeman, The 
captein read us a paper that we aust leave the soumty of 
Cornwall in three days. Lawrence, who lost his temper so 
oasily, was quite calm. 


"tand what is the reason,’ he asked, 
(11) pe 68 
(12) pe 89 
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"tyou know better than I do, answered the captoins 

"7 don't know,! said Lawrence. 

“then the two awful detectives went through 411 our 
cupboards, clothes, bode, ctes., while I, like « fool, vurat 
into @ rage: | 

"tvhis is your Bnghieh liverty, here we live and 
don't do enybody any harm, and these creatures have the 
right to come here and touch our private things." 

"the quiet,? said Lewrence, 

"He was so terribly quiet, but the fron of his 
England hed stabbed his soul once more, and I knew he suf. 
fered more than I. 

"In the background stood my friend the policeman, 
full of sympathyeeesBut nothing could be done, so we left 
Cornwall, like two criminale. When we were turned out of 
Cornwall something changed in Lawrence for ever.” (13) 

In addition to all these personal probleme the 
Lawrences were affected by the regular air bombardments over 
London, Lawrence was perhaps stubborn or indifferent, vut 
he always refused to go lato the cellar as Londoners were 
supposed to do during the wartime emergencies. Instead he 
stayed in bed. Frieda, who found it depressing in the cele 
lax whore all the “other gloomy people had gathered, spent 


her time running up end down stairs imploring Lawrence to 


ae 
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come to the cellar, She never once succeeded in getting him 
there. | ; 

At last, the long awaited victory, which oy Loward 
ef the United Press announced fur. days too socn, was pro- 
claimed, Lawrence's return to pescetine living was accome 
panied by a new creative fertility. For tex years to follow 
his pen serivbled fice shert stories, long novels, large 


books of essays, and nuserous poems and pamphlets, The war 


seemed to have altered his way of writing tooe he Began to 


sound like a man who had made up his mind and who was ree 
leasing at passionate length all the unwritten stury inside 
him, all that was hibernated during the war, 
He began to declare now with great vigor and cone 
viction that the whole war was the result of that bad factor 


which he had managed to isolate out of modern lifes the 


worn-out mode, idealism. “Lawrence had never seen so cleare 


ly; neither had he known so distinctly the necessity of 
writing,” Potter states. (14) Within two years he publish- 
ed Women tn Love (first printed privately in Awerica, Nove 
ember, 1920). 

In the sumer of 1920 Lawrence and Vrieda went te 
Baden-Baden where FPrieda's mother was living. Lawrence and 


his mothereinelaw became great iriends, espectaliy efter the 
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war, but he knew that she always trembled leat any of ‘he 
ladies in the Stift read his vocks. 

They stayed at Mbersteinourge. Mernings Lawrence 
would take his scribbling pad and fountainepen and go search 
ing for a big pine tree cuteof-doors somewhere nearby to 
lean against while ne wrote. In the siternoon they would 
go down to Baden to Preida's mother where they always one 
joyead her own wilcilowers, honey, iruit or nuts, or they 
would go for long walk, 

Friedats mother leved Lawrence and admitted to her 
one day: “It's strange that an old woman Gan still be as 
fond of a man es I am of that Lorenzo.” (15) 

Prieda, in discussing Lawrence and her mother, 
emphasized how long this love lasted, “When she and I 
were going to meet for the rirst time after his death, we 
were afraid to meet. She knew what his death meant to me, 
and I what it meant to her. So we avoided our common grief’; 
there was no need of words. 

"I think after Lawrence's death her desire to live 
left her. Less then a year efter he died telling mes ‘You 
heve many friends, you have much to live for yet,* I got a 
telegrams *Come.! 


"ZI went but it was too latesseeAt the door of the 
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start I wae told: 'fhe Frau Beronin died two hours ages! 

“she lay for the lest time in her bedroom, the rocks 
of the Altea Schloas looking in through the window, 'Lewe- 
rence is there for me,* she had said.” (16) 

When they finaliy left Baden=Baden, they settled 
themeelvee et Taormina in Stetiy,. Lawrence was enchanted 
with the neweold Grecian world, He wrote enthuatastically 
and delicately: “os... went with my wife to Syracuse for a 
few dayst lovely, levely, lovely days, with the purple 

anemones blowing in the Sicilian fields, and Adonis- 
blood red in the little ledges, and the corn rising 
strong and green in the magical, malerial places, 
and Etna flowing now to the “vl ion Bia or with 
her crown of snow. The lovely, lovely journey from 
Catania to Syracuse, in spring, *inding round the 
blueness of that sen, where the tall pink ssphodel 
was dying, and the yellovasphodel like a lily showe 
ing her silk, Lovely, levely Sicily, the dewn- 
place, Lurope's dawn, with Odysseus pushing hie ship 
out of the shadows into the blue, Whatever had died 
for me, Sicily had then notdieds dawnelovely Sicily 
and the Ionian Sea." (17) 

Prieda delichts her readers with more eneedotes from 
Taormina. “I remember when the mulberries were ripe and 
delicious and he elimbed a big mulberry tree in his bething 
suit. The mulberries were #0 jutey and red and they ran down 
his body 69 that he looked lilse one of those vory realistic 


Christe wo had seen on our welks ecross the Alps some years 


age. (18) 


fi Stoked oy aarry in Son of Woman, p. 139 
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“Onee we had lunch with three friends at their 
ville. It was a jolly lunch, We had some white wine that 
geomed innocent, but it was not. When ve left, going home, 
i felt its effects but soon got over it. 

"twe must hurry, secsause these two English lacies 
are coming to tea,! 

*So we hurried home and unfortunately the white 
Sicilien wine effected Lawrence later, The very English 
ladies came and Lawrence wes terribly jovial and friendly 
with them. I tried to pull his sleeve and whispered; ‘Ge 
avey,’ but it was no use, 

"that are you telling me te go away for?! he said. 

"Z could see the two visitors being very uneasy and 
wanting to leaves 

"#Ho, no, you must hsve some mimosa, I'll get you 
some,* Lawrence insisted, So he vent with them through the 
garden, tried to clinv a small mimoss tree and fell, 

"fhe ladies hurried avay, 

"Next dey Lawrence was chagrined and he met one of 
the ladies and tried to apologize to her, but she was very 
stiff with him, so he said; ‘Let her go to vlases.'" (19) 

Frieda believes thet it was from thie incident that 
the story that Lawrence was a drunkard arose. "Poor Lawe 
rence, he could not afrord wine and didn't want it, who wae 
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go naturally abetemiouse. I have seem him drunk only twiee 
in ali my Life with hime” (20) 
Lawrence wrote Birds. Seasts and Plovers and Sea 


and Sardinia at Fontana Vecchia, an’ also Zhe Lost Cirle 


4o he wrete in about six weeke, Prieda doesn't 


think he altered a word of it. 

Although he was s prolific writer, he really dise 
Liked talking ebout his work. He Liked te most people whe 
knew nothing about him, because he wanted the private person 
separated from Lawrence, the writer an@ public wen. 

Lawrence's desire to leave Burope ves growing throughe 
out 1921. Wandering about in Itely, Germany end Austris, 
ueually with Priede, out occagionally alone he becaxe increasinge 


ly restless. In November he received a letter frou a wealthy 


American women, Mabel Dodge, wha head just read See and Sardinia 
with great Geilgnt and vegged lawrence to cone out to Taca in 
Hew Kexieo, where she way living with an indian, Tony Luhan, 


who eventually became hor husband, 


in The Evening Land Lawrence confessed his divided 
mind with regerd to America (according to Murry's Anterpretae 
tion). But regerdless of whether Lawrence felt: 
"Shall I come to you, the open tomb of my race? 
IL would come if I feit ay hour had struck. 
I would rather you came to me." 


he snd Frieda decided to accept with the following lettor: 
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“We are so keen on cominetleeboth of us. The mountain lakes 
and the plazgac anG indians, end i am very grateful to you 
for giving us the impetus to 4 real move and putting our 
noses onte the spot where I'm sure wo want to gOeese" (21) 

They left Italy in the spring of 1922 to reach 
America by way of Australia. They touched Ceylon and went 
on to western Australia where they stayed some weeks before 
going on to Sydney. During those weeks Lawrence bexan to 
write Rangsaroo and Prieda says the days slipped by like 
dreams, “The everyday life was so easy, the food broucht 
to the house, especially the fish cart was a thrili: it 
let down a fisp and the oack and like pearls and jewels ine 
side the cart lay the shiny fishes, al! evlours, ali shepes, 
and we had to try them all, 

“we took long walks alone the coast, lonely and 
remote and unvorn,s The weather was mild and full ef life, 
we never got tired of the shore, finding shella for hours 
that the Pacific had rolled gently on to the sand. 

“Lawrence religiously read the Sydney Bullctin.? 
He loved it for all ite stories of wild animals and peoplets 
living @xperienceseces 

"At the library, strangely enough, in that 1l1ttle 
library of Thirroul we found several editions of Lawrence's 


condemned Rainbows We bought a copysethe librarian never 
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ynew 1¢ wae Lawrence's own vookse" (22) 

In Auguet of 1922 the Lawrences set out for San 
Franciseos vie the South Seas, New Zealand and the islendé, 
After docking they very quickly travelled down through Cale 
4fornia to New Mexico, to Taos where their hostess awaited 
theme 

Frieda gaw at once a now life for them. "Out from 
the puevlo to the east of us, a few miles away, cane the feel 
of the Indians, so different ‘rem anything we had ever knom, 
ve neither of ua wanted to stunt avout It, bul we were very 
happye tee went for two days with Lawrence to the Nava io 
country. I spent the days with Mabel and her friend, Alice 
Coroine ) 

. " eesliavel and Lawrence wanted to write a vook to- 
gether: avout Kabel it was going to be. I did not want this, 
I had always regerded Lawrence's genius aa given to me, I 
felt deeply responsible fer what he wrote, And there was a 
fight between us, Mevel and myself: { think it was a fair 
fight. One day Mabel came over and told me she didn't thirk 
I was the yvight women for Lawrence and other things equally 
Upsetting ani I was thoroughly roused end said; tery it ther 
yourseif, living with a genius, see whet it ie like ané how 
easy it is, teke him if you can.?* (23) 
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hen Lawrence heard of this, he went off raving 


aghkinsat Mabel, and to Frieda he said, "....it's your buse 


finesse to see that other women don't come too close to me.” (4 


Lovely and sweet «s Frieda strikes her reader, she 


agreed, "It was all very well, but I didn't know how to do 
ite" 
They left Mavel's ambient and went to live at the 
Del Monte Ranch under the mountains. “We hed a log house, 
and the Hewke lived at the big house and in the lower log 
cabin lived two Danish painters who hed come to stay with 
use” (25) 


The Lawrences soon left America, Lawrence, accorde 


ing to Hurry, tried to get hin to go back to New Koxieco 


with him “to form a new sectety there.” But Murry did net 
S0«4 the Lawrences returned alone, spent some tine In New 


Jersey, and then while frieda chose to go back te Ensland 


again to see her children, Lawrence decided to revisit 
Mexico, Frieda felt lonesowe for him, however, and soon 
came to the United States again, 


In Mexico City an awusing episode occurred. One 
evening Lawrence was veing given an evening in his honor 


by the Pen Clube It was 4 man’s affair, and he put on his 


black clothes and set off in the evening. Frieda sat in the 
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hotel room where they were steying and wondered how the 
evening was going off. She knew Lawrence was unaccustomed 
to public functions, especially since he alwseys shrank from 
being a public figure, 

Soon after ten oteclock, h@ reappoared. 

“How wae it?" Prieda asked, 


“Well, they read to me olts of Bhe Pl: 


in Spanish and I hed to sit and listen and then they made a 
speech and I had to answer," 

“What €1d you sey?" 

"ty said: here we are together, some of us English, 
some Hexicans and Americans, writers and painters and buse 
iness men and so on, but before all and avove a11 we are men 
together tonight. That was about wnat I said, Gut a young 
Mexican jumped up: 'It*s all very wel! for an Englishwan to 
say I am a man first and foremost, but a Mexican cannot say 
so, he aust be a liexican above everything.*" (26) 

_ Of course, they bad missed the whole po‘nt. 

Lawrence, moanwnile, was feeling more end more 111 
with the bronchitis he had had since childhood, Fortunately 
for Frieda, whe never realized how very sick he wee, “hen 
Lawrence had recurrences of attecks, he thought he might die. 


He would say, grimly,"You'li bury me in this cemetery here," 
but Frieda would jolly him: "No, no, it's such on ugly 


(26) pe 16-147 
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cemetery, don't think of 1t."” (27) 

And one night he said to her: “But if I die, nothe 
ing has mattered but you, nothing at 011." (28) Frieda 
got him better vy putting hot sandbags on him. 

It was soon after in HKexice City that Priedsa learme 
‘up, Lawrence has tuberculosise” (29) 

They remained eat their ransh where spring seemed 
to bring life back to him. As he got better he besan write 
ing his play “Davida", and he would lie outside his little 
room on the porch in the ste 

At the end of the summer Lawrence became restless 
and again wanted to go to Europe, to the Sediterrancans 
They went to Florence. 

Lawrence began to paint, Frieda used te enjoy 
watehing him all curing the long hours he would spend abe 
sorbed in hie creation, He mixed his paints on a pisce of 
glass end painted with a rag and his fingers, and his palm 
and his crushes. “Try your toes next," Frieda would somee 
times suggest. 

He also wrote Léedy Chatterley's Lover then, “After 
breakfasteewe had it at seven or soOeehe would teke his book 
and pen end cushion, followed by John the dog, and go into 
woods behind the Mirende and come beck to lumthwith what he 
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had written, I read it day by day and »oncered how his 
chapters were built up and how it ai1 came to hin. I wonde 
ed at his courage and daring to face and write these hidden 
thines thet people dare not write or says” (30) 

“tor two years Lady Ohatterley ley in an old chest 
thet Lawrence had painted a greenihyellow with rosea on it, 
and often when I passed that chest, I thought: #412 the 
pook ever come out of there?! 

"Lawrence asked we; *Shall I publiah it, or will 
it only bring me abuse and hatred again?!" And Frieda an-« 
awered faithfully: “You have written it, you velieve in it, 
ell right, then publish ite” (41) 

One day they went to o Little oeldefashioned printer 
with a little printing shop there they hac only enough type 
to do half the bookeesnd Lady Chatterley's Lover was printed 

A great many copies were sold before there was a 
row, and some did not arrive at their destination in America 
and there came avuse from England. But it was doneeehis 
last great works 

lawrence feli 111 again, but after he was nursed 
to his old strength, he sent his wife to Lon‘ion to an ex- 
hibition of his paintings. While she was there, discovering 
only that the police decided they belonged in the collar of 
the Marloorough Police station till they could ve destroyed, 
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Prieda received notice that Lawrence was 111 once nore. 

fhe man, husband, hugwan was nearing his end. Friede 
tried to help him last longer by alternate living in the 
mountain air and then cy the sea. fe head already had a full 
life. He was & weary war victia and traveller. He even 
journeyed from Plorence to Toulon to Antibes te Yence, in 
Southern France, to groet death who had been struzgling to 
make hie acquaintance e long time. He died on the third of 
March, 1930 at the young age of 15. (32) 

Ho tribute could be more simple and honest then a 
paragraph Prieda wrote in her rewiniscences about Life with 
a4 man she knew more thoroughly than anyone else could have 
had oppertanity to know and « human whom she loved. 

"I think the greatest pleasure and satisfection 
for a woman ia to live with a creative man, when he goes 
ehead and fightse-I found it so, Always when he was in the 
midéle of a novel or writing I felt happy ae if something 
were happentne, there was a now thing coming inte the worlé, 
Often before he conceivod a new idea he was irritable and 
disegresable, but when it had come, the new vision, he could 
g0 ahead, and was eager and absorbed." (33) 


(32) Murry saye March 3 ory Claims March 2, other eriti 
eit to mention any date g or deat ath . ’ 
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Chapter IV 
Literary Intentions and Purposes 


When Lawrence wrote, his motto was “Art for my 
sake." Yet as Aldous Huxley says in his introduction to 
he still wrote art and was 


“always and uneesapably an artist." 

What Lawrence meant by his motto was explained 
in one of his letters before the war, “If I want to write, 
I write--and if I don't want to, I won't, The difficulty 
is to find exactly the form of one's passion--work is 
produced by passion with me, like kisses," 

in a way, any wkiter who writes tecause “he has 
to", because he “must get something out of his system," 
might be writing " art for my sake." Lawrence wrote, 
because he hed to, because he hed something to say, because 
there wore feelings in his heart and words in his head. He 


had to express himself passionately. His means of eappeseien 


was writing, but fortunately he was gifted with artistic 
techniques to go along with this urge. 

It was hard for Lawrence to write, not because of 
any ecarcity of language, but because it was work, which 
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ecessionally sust have been overstrenucus, liost writers, 
who write to release themselves of some idea or theory or 
belief, ao find writing tedious, because they are not freed 
from the inside craving until their piece of writing is 
accomplished and perfected, according to their tastes. 

Lawrence sometimes complained: “I wish, from the 
bottom of my heart, the fates had net stigmatized me 
‘writer.’ It is a sickening ousiness,." Writing to Hdward 
Garnett, he once asked: "Why, why should we be plagued 
with literature end such-like tomfoolery? Why can't we Live 
decent, honorable lives, without the critics in the Little 
Theater fretting us?” 

This was probably Lawrereo's attitude when he 
reached the lowest depths of his works, when he found parts’ 


difficult to express, when he saw hia books banned, But 
when he completed e book, he always seemed to be atop the 
world, to deem his hard work satisfactory, to love his 
destiny. 

Huxley agrees he "loved the art of which he was 
a master." (1) If Lawrence could not write, he would just ag 
soon have died, His inner cravings, had they not been 


expressed, would have vomberded one another till they neepns 
knotted and finally strangled hin, 
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His liking or Gislixing of art becomes irreievant 


in the face of the fact that Lawrence was in a veal sense — 
possessed by his cfeative genius. lie could not help himself, 

Huxley tells us, “Lawrence's biography does not 
account for Lawrence's achievement. On the contrary, bis 
achievement, or rather the gift that made the echievenent 


possible, accounts for a great deal of his biography. He | 
lived as he lived, because he was, intrinsicaily and from 
birth, what he was," (2) 

He was @ normal human being, but the owner of a 
great enviable gift, which resulted from a drive and a 


great deal of conscientious hard work, | 


Frieda, who seems to have known Lawrence as a human 


being, doesn't say much avout his genius; perhaps this was 


due to her sense of modesty. Once she admitted, however, thet 


when she met other writers “then I knew without knowing how 
different altogether Lawrence was, They way have been ood | 
writers, but Lawrence was a genius, | 

"@he inevitability of what he elementally was and | 
had to say at any price, his knowledge and vision, came to | 
him from deeper secret sources then it is given to others | 


to draw from, When [ read Aeschylus and Sophocles, then I 
know Lawrence is great, he is like these--greatest in his | 
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work, where human passions heave..,and mingle and clash..." 
Of course, although Frieda wae an intelligent, 
highly-cultured and widely-read person, some of her praise of 


Lawrenee must be considered emergent frou the love she felt 
for hime But in these brief words she indicates her first 
diseoveries that Lawrence was an artist, She always thought 
of him first as a human person, warm ami tender and devoted, 

Because he possessed theee qualities of genes tngir) 
Lawrence believed that art should flower from an immediate 
impulse toward self-expression or communication, and should 
wither with the paseing of the impalee. it was characteristic 
of him that he hardly ever corrected or patched what he had 
written, he did sot transpose and clip, out he rewrote. 
Huxley believes that there are three complete and totaliy 
Gistinet manuscripts of Lady 


De, was determined that all he produced should 
spring direst from the «ysterious, irrational power within 
hime The conscious intellect should never be allowed to 
come and impose, after the event, its abstract pattern of 
perfection. Perhaps that is what Frieda suggested when she 
said Lawrence could write only in places “where one's 
imagination could have space and free play, where the door 
waa not closed to the future, where one's vision could people 


(3) De 149 


it with new souls to be born, who would live a new life."(\) 
Perhaps that ie what Lawrence wished to intimate when he 


thet"the novels and 
poems come unwatched out of one's pen...are pure paseienste | 
experience," 

He followed these decilerations with a bit of hie 
philosophy which summarizes well one cf his main purposes: 


"<sefe've got te rip the old veil of vision seross, and 
find whet the heart really wants, for the next future, And 
we've got to put it down in terms of belief ané of knowledge 
And then go forward again, to the fulfilment in life and 
art." (5) 

It was the same in the sphere of ethics as in that 
of art. Lawrence rebelled frequently: "They want he to heve 
form: that means, they want me to have their pernicious, 
oseiferous skineanfegrief form, and I wontt. " (6) He sata 
this about his novels, but it could be applied to his life, | 
for Lawrence insisted that every man mst be an artist in 


life, must create his own form, The art of living is harder > 
than the art of writing. “It is a mach more delicate thing | 
to make love, and to win love, than to declare love." (7) 
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Lavrence felt, according to Huxley, that the airtin 
eulty of living aroused all the nore reason for practising 
it with tho sost refined and subkle sensitivity, 211 the 


more reseon for not accepting that "pernicious skin-amiegrief 
form” of sorality. | 
Because he believed that «ost of men's «ac tivities 
were more or less criminal distractions, he refused to write 
of the main activities of the contemporary world. Therefore, 
for everyone who reads his books today there ars ten who 


understand that what he writes has generally something to 
do with sex, that he speaks often of the unconscious, that 
| he uses the word dark es often es Dante uses the word light, 
and that he believes in the importance of savages, animals, 
and the Holy Ghost. 
There are a number of possible attitudes toward 

Deli, Lawrence and his subjectemetter., He was, as the major- 
ity of his critics agree, primarily concerned with persons, 
with their feelings. In developing characters he did not weave 
systems, He concentrated not on talk and appearance but on | 


the emotions of his people, those conscious and unconseious © 


responses that surge independently inside one, This ts the 
essence of Lawrence's writing. This is what makes him an 
artist as well as 4 man, He idealized human emotions and 
presented the interior depths of human feeling rather than 


the external appearance of human surface, 
————— — — —— — = —————————————— - = —+ 
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} 
In a letter to Edward Carnett, dated June Sth, 191, 
Lawrenee Geclared hie theory of character creation: “You 
masn't look in my novel for the old stable ego of the 
character, There is another eso, seoording to whose action 
the individuel is unrecognizeble, and passes through, as it 


were, allotropic states which it needs a deeper sense than 
any we've been used to exercise, to discover are states of 

the same sincle radicalliy-unchanged clement. (ike as 
@famond and coal are the same pure single element of sarbon 
The ordinary nove] would trace the history of the a 


but I sey, ' Diamond, whatl This is carbon) ' And wy dia- 
mond might be eoal or scot, and my thems is carvon.)" 
It ie universally sdmitted that when Be want to 


aspirations, indulgences, vices, virtues, it is to the 
novelist and historian we turn, not to the psycholocist or 


get a true picture of human life: behavior, manners, custom, 
the physiologist. The novelists gather materiale more 
avundantly than the psychologists, This fa what Lawrence 
did, although he tock the uncomuon sense view of psychology 
because he could “always perceive the otherness behind the 


| most reassuringly familiar phenomenon,” (§) 
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yan Lawrence signe a 
the strangeness of his psychological concepts. "...The 
intrineie truth of every individual is the new unit of unique 
individuality which emanates from the fusion of the parent 
miclef, This is the incalculable and intangible Holy Ghost 
each timee-each individual has own Moly Gnost.e.. (9) But 
considering man at his best, he is at the etart faced with 
the great problem. At the very stert he has to undertake 
his tripartite being, the mothor within him, the father 
within him, and the Holy Ghost, the self which he is 
supposed to consummate, end which mostly he doesn't.,.And 
so, the bhood«-stream of race is one stream, forever, But 
the moment the mystery of pure individual newness ceased 
te be enacted and fulfilled; the blood-stream would dry 
up and be finished. Mankind would die out.” (10) 


Hence the strangeness of his novels; ean’ hence, athe 
1t rmyxst be admitted cortain qualitice which make some of | 
them, for all their richness and their unexpected beauty, 
so curiously difficult to get through, ii,st of us are more | 
interested in diamonds and coal than in undifferentiated 
earbon, however vividly deacribed, 

Two paragraphs in Aaron's Rod reveal Lawrence's 
ability to catch and express human feelings. He describes 
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the effect of Aaron of being robbed, Conventionally 


gpeaking, Aaron is an unemotional man, yot: 


"as he wae going home, suddenly, just ae he was 


passing the Bargello, he stopped. He stopped, and put 


hie hend to his breast pocket. It was ase if iighte 
ning ran through him et that moment, as if a fluid 
electricity rushed down his limbs, through the 
sluice of his knees, and out as his fect, loaving 
him , 2 banding there almost unconselouses. 

"He had been robbed...and he had known it. hen 
the soldiers jostled hin 80 evilly they robbed Bim. 
He had known it as if it were fate...Feeling quite 
weak and faint, aa if he had reaily boon struck by 
some evil electric fiuid, he walked eon. And a8 soon 
ae he began to walk, he began to reason, ’erhaps his 
letteresne was in nie other coatesss” (11) 


This Lawrence quality in people is brought out in 


another more indirect, but more objective way. Ome of the 


old jokes against him is that his men are all thigh and 


his women,all hip. It is his way of not concentrating on 
the face when he describes. lie seems to feel the gesttro 
of the body is far more lucid, and that it has only become 
unexpressive stagnating beneath clothes, A man standing 
without clothesy Lawrence remarked once, is like a tramoar 
st&ipped of its advertisements, Naked bodies are only 
undressed bodies nowadays, he added, "Nevertheless though 
in words we concentrate on the accepted face and hands, the 


is more coumumication,for Lawrence, on the whole body." (12 


12) re vy Potter in his First Study, pe lok 
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when Lawrence. presenta two individuals talking 


looking across to each other over space, they seem one 
organis. whole with a fioew of intereommunication such stronger 
and more expressive than the words and looks which interpre 
ite To Lawrence, this “fiow between" is the important 
thing and knowing his own power of calling it into consed 
neas, he likes to explain it sometimes as a new science, an 
addition to human knowledge, with new data, 

in the Fantasia he worke out a kind of anatomy of 
it. He tries, in a kind of morphology of centres of" polerity* 


attraction and repulsion--to expres: anatomically the ways 
in which people are connected, In particular, for instance 
he explains what passes between child and mother and the 
aifferent vut equally important link vetween child and 
father--all existing outside the region of conscious contro. 
only damaged ty deliberate interference, deliverate control, 
or deliocrate lovee 

Lawrence's critics sometimes remark that although 
the characters in his novels are highly developed for feelim, 


there never were euch people, Or perhaps they attempt to 
defame Lawrence by declaring that the author speaks in 
terms of himself, Sut Lawrence cannot be blasphemed for 
either “failing.” Instead he might be lauded, for ag Potter 
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states, "If the man fe a fixed character with ea finished 
tpersonality’!, he will only be printing of f reproductions 
of his own desd tmace, But ff he is full of unrealized 
selves, end able to reveal them, anthropomorphism will be 
this vevelation--wili be creations” (13) 


we believe, however, that Lawrence aid not present 


human personalities in the accepted sense of the term, bee 
eause he was not writing of the “accepted,” but of the 

*re fected." He was writing of men and women vho could 

not live harmoniously in the complicated society to which 
the majority of us must adapt cugselves, For the most part 
Lawrence's characters were nervous, discontented, unfule 
filled, unhappy nevretices, | 


Many critics, sspecially J, Madcleton srry at vemst 


to make Lawrence « paychopethic case too, by declaring he 
projected himself into his works, thet he was his main 
character, Te ‘t not nosesible that Lawrence realized the 
dieturbences of his people end wrote about them because he 
realized, not beceuse ho experienced? If Lewrence were a 


neurotic, how could he handle the characters in hie volumes | 


with such petience, tenderness, and with the understanding 
so often typical of a sympathetic psychiatrist? 
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No, Lawrenes was not neurotic, He was normal, 
intelligent, loving. He was a human being who could write 
objectively but warmly about the people he pitied, hated 
and loved at the same time, and wished to atraighten out 
more than anything else in the world. He was a man of 
extreme physical sensibility. Agein in Fantasie he illus- 
trates this oy emphasizing not the outside organs of sense 
but the center 60 which they lead. He did not see “with | 
his eye only, in a deteched dissecting glance," (1) but he 
saw also with the root of conscious vision located in the 


breast. He says we are streining ourselves to see, soe too 
much im one mode-- "to see, see, see everything, everything 
through the eye, in one aode of of jective curloslty.ss.."(15) 

By means of a partial achievement in self-knowe 
ledge he seems to heave gsined an inkling of his own roots, 
a consciousness of the direction end trend of his life 
which assists him in knowing the life directions of others, 
One of Lawrence's primary distinctions in writing is 
between male and female, their modes of behavior, thoir 
functions and natural tendencies, 

The typical Lawrence hero represents Lawrence "s 
ideal man, Aaron might again be referred to as an example 
of him, As near as possible he is the reverse of Hamlet. 
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Neither introspective, self-hating, inoapadle of transilat£ 
thought into action, nor intellectual, On the contrary, 
deep though his foelings are, he cannot speak them except 
in so far as the imposed necessities of a novel awkwardly 
ineist. The surface commlications which prevent Hemlet 
from behaving in eccordance with his real wants are absent, 
the moet important result of which is thet in the issue 
which Lawrence mekea the chief testeensitely the sex iseue+- 


he is never at s loss, He never "uses" sex for pleasure 

of Ghildvearing; nor does he suffer Hamlet's revuletions, 
Continénee and incontinence--neither word hae any connectior 
with him, since all his relationships rise not from prede- 
terminations but from inner impulse, Therefore in his 
sexunl relationships particularly, successful experience 
will be eventually certain. 

"It is an attempts te express positively what 
Shakespeare is expressing negatively, the necessity for 
allowing the real self to act without being thwarted by a 
wilful ego, The complete bodily health of the Levrence hero 
follows as automatieslly as bie complete shamelessnesa,* {16 
Potter points out, 

Lawrence holds up hie here before us, but he stresses 
the fact that hie hero doesn't hold himself up ae an ideal, 
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or try to alter people to suit him, or exert his will--his 
“superficial” will or determination--to alter other people 
anti’ himself, But neither will he ellow other people te alte 
hints 

The Lawrence heroine is largely and luxuriously 
formed like the hero, She is releted to him in most wars 
except that she ia inelined to fall] back in the deepest 
issues, She has a womanly leck of infaliibility. It ia 
always a question, as with Kate in Eho ‘luwed Serpent,of 
overcoming a elight unwillingness to abandon herself. She 
is always a little wore influenced vy the handicaps and 
conseiougness of modern lifes she cannet stand entirely 
alone, or she casts too many regretful glances back toward 
the things she only thinke she wants, Wevertheless ehe will 
in the end be completely fulfilled--by means, particularly 
of sexual experience. For, as with the hero, she is fortue 
nate and herole. 

Besides the Lawrence hero and heroines there is 
siso « Lawrence “man,” He may ve recognised as Birkin, in 
Nomen in Love; Lilley, in Jaron's hod: Somers, in Kengaroo, 
He is small and sensitive, quiet and contained, distant 
end attractive, He can cook his own meals. and tell the 
names of the colores and material of women's clothes, He is 
familiar with trees and flowers and shells. He can abandon 
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himesif to experience ani the enneting of his wants, snd 
he ean express hie feelings inteliectaaily. He is a xind 
of leader, despised and rejected by villains, 

Tho here am) heroine and Lawrence man are set in 
action in Lawrence's world of heaven and heli. His heaven 
4s away from factories, jazz and cinema echiofly. It ie 
placed preferably in the luxuriant semi-trepical parts of 
the earth where the sun and woon are brilliant. “Where 
the towns aro gmall, unmodern and not too clean. where the 
inhabitente are wembers of a dark-colored aboriginal rece 
not too buttoned up in conventional clothing. A mixture of 
brmilifent sun, bodies, desert places and intonse darke.."(17) 

The hell is the mechanical world iteelf where 
everything is experienced exclusively in the head and 
talked to pieese there, The eaten there is fair and ofvilised, 
Gaford-cultured often. He either deliberately over-indulges 
in sex by way of scoing life or he is symbolically impetent 
The v&llainess is full of romantic fancies; she either 
forums intimeeics with men and withdraws from sexual contact 
when that ie offered or she is a ravisher. 

In Lawrence's world the most obvious event is the 
general process of breaking away from life. The background 
of death elwaye seems to be there, In She White peacock 
there is a description of the death of George, although 
(17) De 27 
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he ie etill exieting at the end of the beok, It is a dese 
eription of a life denier, ® man who weakly @isobeyed cortein 
comands @hd therefore to Lawrence, a description of death, 
A wan dies when he wants to, according to Lawrence's philow 
sephy. In Yom tn Love Gerald Crich dies beesuse he always 
withholds himself from that real contact with people which 


would establish him, Ue closes himself to the source of 
lifeee a withering, bleaching, freesing well-described, 
The death of Kangaroo is a death of discouregement and lack 
of acceptance of the different world which Somers representa, 
"In ell these processes, besides the wolledeseribed detail 
and cirewastense of the actual facts of death, what is 
well-defined is the unconscious will te die underneath the 
automatic external determination to keep alive.” (15) 

Again the reader discovers Lawrence's sensitivity 
to human feeling. , 

in the Fantesia Lawrence ppeake of real death end 
eduits that his philosophy does border on mysticism, a term 
which is often associated with him. He seys: “The living live, 
and then die. They pass away, as we know, to dust and to 
oxygen end nitrogen and GO OMesel am sorry to say I believe 
in the souls of the dead, I am almmst ashamed to say, that 
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I belZeve tho soula of the dead in some way re-enter and 
pervade the souls of the living; so thet life 1a always 
the life of living creatures, and death ie always our 
affair, This bit, I admit, ie berdering on myeticiem,. I'm 
sorry, because I don't 12% mysticiome.e." (19) 


Lawrence's works area fllled with references to the 


failure or eucceas of the sex exporience. These passages 


resulted directly frem the author's concern with humsn 
ewuotion, besause, of course, the sex emotion is one of the 
strongest of man's system,.Lewrence's concern with sox | 
prought mony critics to the point of finding him psycho- 
pathic onee again. Huxley seya he was prececupied with the 
subject, because his Zift of catching the feeling inside 
people's hearts made it inevitable. The significance of the 
sexual experience was that 1t brought "the immediate, non- 
mental Knowledge of divine otherness to a focuse-a focus 
of darkness," (20) Huxley says. 

iow could a wan who attacked Freud's preoccupation 
with sex bp psychologically disturbed by sex himself? In 
his first chapter of Pantasta of the Unconseious Lawrence 
attacks Preud's waye 16 is going too far to attribute a 
sexual motive to all human acitivity. An element of it 


entere all human activity, but so does an element of greed 


(23) Do xitexass 
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and of many other things, "What Freud says in always 
partiy taue, and half ea loaf is better then no bread, but 
really there is the other half of the loaf, All is not sex. 
An@ a sexuel motive is not to be attributed to all huasn 
activities, Ne know it, without need to argue...(2l) 

“Was the bullding of the gathedrals ea working up 
toward the act of coition? 4as the dynamic impulse sexuai? 
NOeesthe sexual impulse, in its widest form, was a very 
great impulse towards the obuiiding of the vanama Canal, 
But there was something else, of tren higher importance, 
and greater dynamic power. (22) | 

“And what is this other, greater impulse? It is the 
desire of the human male to build 4 world: not 'to build 


a world for you, doar’; but to build up out of his own 
self and his ow belief and his own effort something 

wonderful..s.It is the pure disinterested craving of the 
human male to make something wonderful, out of his own 
head and his own self, end his own soul's feith and deiight 


which starts everything coing, Thie is the prime motivity,. 
And the motivity of sex is subsidiary to this: often 
airectly antagonistic.” (24) 
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How ean a man who is eo bitter against the bur- 
lesquing cormereialization of sex be considered sex per~ 
verted? It is absolutely impossible. A man who velteved « 
that the essential motive for all human activity wos 
religious and creative cannot be labeled homosexual or 
abnormal in any way. Lawrence was entirely etveshs His 
books may presont characters who seem preoccupied with 
sex, but they are no criterion for judging the man who 
created them from his imagination, 

Huxley tells us, in fact, that Lawrence hated 
Eleonora and Ligeia and Roderick Usher and all such soul« 
ful urs, Shandies, male es well as female, “What a horror, 
too, he had of #11 Don Juans, all knowing sensualists 
and ¢onscious livertinest (About the time he was writing 
Lady Ghatterley's Lover he read the memoirs of Casanova, 
and was profoundly shocked.) And how bitterly he loathed 
the Wilhelm-Meisterish view of love as an education, as 
a means to a culture, a Sandow-exerciser for the soult 
To use love in this way, consciously and deliberately, 
seomed to Lawrence wrong, Alaost a blasphemy,” (2))) 

"Tt seems to mo queer, " Lawrence once said to 
a felaow writer, “you prefer to present men chiefly--as 
if you cared for women not so much for what they were 
themselves as for what their men saw in them, So that 
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after all in your work women seem not to have an existence, 


save they are the projections of the men,..It's the posi- — 
tivity of women you seem to deny--make them sort of instru- 
montel." (25) The instrumentality of Wilhelm leister's 
women shocked Lawrence profoundly, | 

Lawrence wrote of sex, because it was one of the — 
human emotions, because he hated the gutter environment to 


| 
i} 


which it was being taken, because he wanted to prevent | 


people from having tragic lives like those of his characters. 

Horace Walpole once said that “life is a comedy | 
to these who think; it is a tragedy to those who feel," | 
Lawrenee felt and found 14fe very tragic. He expressed the — 
tragedy im his books, Only an artist would be able to find 
life tragic and remain so devoted to his art which revealed 
that tragedy. Only an artist could grasp the feeling of one 


man and show how it was different from that of another, Only 


an artist could convey truthfully the feelings of youth and 
pain, manhood ané contentment in descriptive and picturesque 
passages, as Lawrence does, Only an artist could distinguish 
honestly his own feelings and emotions from conventional 
sentiment. To be an artist who could be objective and yet | 
sympathize, one must first be normal and intelligent. This 
was Lawrence, the normal, charming human being and the eute| 
standing, intuitive artist. 


(25) uted vy Huxley in Ehe Letters of Deli, Laurense, pyxttt 
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Huxley, who loved Lawrence deeply both as a men 
and as om artist, talks of him with critical understanding 


and keen appreciation. "Lewrenee inhabited a different 
universe from that of common mon-« a brighter and intenser 
world, of which, while he spoke, he would make you free. 
He looked at things with the oyes, so it seemed, of a man 
who had been at the brink of death and to whom, as he 


emerges from the dar:mess, the world reveals itself une 


fathomably beautiful and mysterious, For Lawrence, existenc 
was one continuous convalescence; it was as though he were 
newly reborn from a mortal iliness every day of his life, 
What these convalescent eyes sav, his most casual speech 
would reveal....iie seemed to know by personal experience, 
what it was like to be a tree or a daisy or o breaking 


wave or even the mysterious moon itself, He could get | 
inside the skin of an amimal and tell you in the most 
convincing Getail how it felt and how, dimly, inhumanly, 
it thoughtess.” (26) 
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Chapter V 
“the Passionate Exploration of Life" 
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Today it is very nearly impessivle fer any young 
novelist who has something to say veyond telling a mere 
story not to ve influenced by the work of D. H. Lawrence, 
Yor D. H. was 20 concerned with human feelings, so aware 
of the psychological concepts of man's mind that he pre- 
sented an extreordicary display of sensitivity, All bis 
books, written hastily in the emotion of the moment, 
and sometimes as hastily révised in the emotion of 
another woment, reveal the influences, external and 
internal, under which cach was written. 

Lawrence's career was long end hard, [It might be 
divided into four clearly warked periods; the first 
ending with nia mother's death; the second beginning 
with hie meeting Frieda; the third starting, roughly 
with his leaving England in 1919 and continuing t1i11 
his veturn in 1923; and thé fourth end last period ending 
with his death @n March 3, 1950. 


The White Peacock, which Lawrence showed to 
/iriem as he wrote it, was his first novel, and it was 
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favorably received, It was written and rewritten during 
the six years before the crucial event of his mother's 
death. 
| tte theme is Hagg's Farm, and the memories out 
of which it was written were the happiest in Lawrence's 
life. Consequently it has a charm and freshness that 
is hard to find {in some of his later works. At this tine 
he was able to look at iife with the detechment of a 
poet and even, of a humorist. | 

One scone illustrates this light touch. 
Lawrence is describing eleven young pigs struggling 
round a trough. fen have fought for a place, vut the 
eleventh has fought in vain, and screams in baffled rage 
in the rear. 


“the ten little gluttons only twitched their 
ears to make sure there wes no danger in the noise, 
and they sucked harder, with much spilling and 
Slobbing. Seerge laughed like a sardonic Jove, but 
at last he gave ear, and kicked the ten cluttons 
from a troagh, and allowed the residue to the eleventh, 
This one, poor wretch, alzost wept with relief as he 
sucked and swallowed in sobs, casting his little oyes 
apprehensively upwards, though he did not iift his 
eyes from the trough, as he heard the vindictive 
shrieks of ten little friends kept at bay vy George. 
The solitary feeder, shivering with apprehension, 
rubbed the wood vare with his snout, then, turning 
up to heaven hia eyes of gratitude, he reluctantly 
left tne trough. i expected to see the ten fall upon 
him and devour him, vut they did not; they rushed 
upon the empty trough, and ruoved the wood etill 
drier, shrieking with misery.” (1) 


(1] quoted vy Kingemill in Yhe Life of Delis Lawrence, pe 96. 
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Lavrence's understanding of peychological 
patterns in presented in hie character portrayals here. 
The principal character is Letty, whe fa the anlage for 
all his female charecters, their imnoralities and 
bestialities, characteristics resultant from their 
miscontrol of physical and mystical love, Her story 
is @ simple one. Her wother, & lady of fine character, 


has been put to the acid test by the moral defaleation 


of her father, a drunkard and wastrel with charm. Leslie, — 


& young man with money and social positiog, comnzonplace, 


emotionally shallow, spiritually inclestic, unimaginative, | 


but intelligent and straightforward, woos the teapera- 
mental, volatile, romantic Letty, out fails to conquer. 
At last the appeal which Leslie wished to make 
to her is effected by George, a young farmer “stoutly 
built, vrowneeyed, and faireskinned,” whom Letty finds 
“ruddy, dark and with great thrilling eyes" and whom 
she calla her bulls 
The abnormality which Lawrence often writes 
about appears in the friendship which George and Letty's 
brother form, which might be as Collins says, “in dismest 
outline the prototy.e of that oxtraordinary relationship 
existing vetween Gerald Crich and Rupert Birkin in 
Women in Love,” (2) 
(2) pe 263. 
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The book shows the influence of Thomas Kardy 
after whom Lawrence in his early youth sedulously 
patterned hiwself, ere Lawrence eas concerned with 
the photographie description of rustie scenes and 
particularly the lives of farmers and miners--which he 
knew from experience, He also showed ea sensitive 
appreciation of natural beauty. 

But, of course, the interest of the book is in 
the fact that it contains, as has already been stated, 
trial pictures of most of his later cheracters, George 
is Tom Bran gren of The Rainbow; Leslie, grown up end 
more arrogant, is Geraid in Women in Love and Gerald 
Barlow in Joush and Go; Cyril, more experienced and 
daring, is called Hupert birkin when he fe intreduced 
acaine 

In 411 of Lavrence's books the sane characters 
Gppear, according to critic Collins. “They vary only 
in having different standards and different degrees of 
immorality." Whatever Collinge weans, not all of 
Lawrence's characters are inmoral. The majority, in 
fact, are moral. Lawrence determines their status by 


whether they prostitute sex. If they do, they ruin it 


and are immoral, That is the very point Lawrence strives 


to omphasize,. 
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The environment ia usually the same-#n ulining 
town: a countryside pitted with collieries; farns 
"teeming with evidence of vegetable and animal life 
which is desericed with such intensity that the reader 
feels he is witnessing « néw era of creation; sean drab 
houses; and squalid pubs.” (3) Sut Lewrence often sets 
the seene in Italy, Mexico and other places. 

Lawrence's second novel, The Trespasser, again 
combines Lawrence's sensitive, impassioned apprehension 
of neture with hie grest capacity for describing the 
feelings of comacmplace people. flere Helena, the 
heroine, is headstrong, determined, ewancipated, sclf} 
sufficient. She falls in love with her musia teacher, 
Sigwund, a wen of forty who had married when seventeen 
& mattereofefact young woman who gave him many children 
ehon:he supported badly. Helena notices that Sicmund is 
tired and sugrests that they epend a few days together 
in the Isle of Wigst. She waxes the plans, and they 
carry them through together. Of course the three main 
characters mentioned here are types of neurotics, all 
in discord with their own little universe; Helena, be-~ 


cause of the new, strange situation; Sigmund, because 


he was worn out, and his wife, vecause she too was tired. 


(3) Collins, pe 2bl. 
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The scenery and tools that Lawrence uges here 
are skillfully handled, There's moonlight for sestacy, 
naked bathing and lying On the sand or the grase for 
moments of gazing in rapture et the body; and lovely 
flowers and plants for bewitching shedows, But above 
#l1 there is a manifestation of Lawrence's knowledge of 
the effecte of baffled eroticism, of collision setween 
primitive simple passion and artificial aberrant osdsion, 

It was about this tise that Lawrence began 
Sens and Lovers, the book which emerged quite naturally 
from his work on the first tvo, The author had already 
lost his mother, cut the vitality which he exerted 
eroucht the past wholly into consciousness and took 
Lawrence a step forward toward selfeunderstanding and 
in his creative carecr, Alse at this moment he set the 
woman who was to be his wife, who enters into the very 


Substance of his work and remains in it to the end, 


May, 1912, opened the second period of Lawrence's 


Career, 

Prieda, who soon became his wife, later in her 
rewiniecences says that she read every day whet Lawrence 
had written, that his writing wae the outcome of their 
Gaily life, also that ; "Tf head to take in what he had 
written and had to like it. Then he was satisfied and 
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aid net eare for the approval of the rest of the world. 
®hat he wrote he had lived and was sure of.” (h) 

When Lawrence gave the world Zons and Lovers, 
{t returned to him, more than any cther of hia boois 
had, a reputation for an understanding of the strange 
blood bonds that unite faailies and human veings, and 
for having ean unusual, almost exquisite discrimination 
in the use of language. 

"the first part of Sons and Lovers," Lawrence 
wrote in an account of hinself not many monthe before 
ne died, “ie all autobiography." The Streliey Farm of 
the imaginative story is palpable Willey Farm of the 
hietorys; Euily is Mirlam; George is Edgar, The book is 
the resord of Lawrence's youth. Jd. Middleton Nurry 
declares: "It is a magnificent vook: for those whe do 
not care to follow Lawrence in.the passionate exploration 
of life which subsequently eagrossed hia, it will 
probably remain his greatest: books" (5) 

When Lewrenee wrote Fantasia of the Unconsesous, 
about eight yoers later, he explained in his mrsticsal 
terme the theme of the story told here in indirect 
narrative form, Written when Lawrence wae thirty-five 
and more mature, the book presents the essence of Song 
apd Lovers. 

(Lh) pe 1156 
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fhe relation of warriage vetwoen a aan ané 
wo.an, Lawrence writes, is the necessary basis of the 
new order of society which he desires. In order that 
this relation should Ge creative, and not destructive, 
it le necessary that the man should at the age of 
maturity, assume a sacred responsivility for the next 
purposive step into the future. If this creative 
responsibility is not undertaken by the man, then the 
loveecraving of the woman will beeome frenzied and lay 
waste the familys 

If the reader fails to underetand the phrases 
Lawrence used, the meaning will be vague. tone 
explanation is necessary. When Lawrence speaks of the 
"creative", he meang creative as opposed to destructive, 
creative as lending to the support of another's soul. 

Lawrence's psychology continues; then the 
unhappy woman beats about for her insatiable satiae 


faction, She usually turns to her.anag@, and there, 


in her own son, she seems to find the rerpense she is 
craving. "So she throws herself into a laet great love 
for her son, a final and fatel devotion, that which 
would have been the richness and strength of her 
busbend and {fs poison to her boy." (6) 


(6) De 177-8. 
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Drawing a perfect picture of parchological 
cause and effect, Lawrence declares that the son then 
gets on swimmingly for a time, He becomes inflated vith 
hie mother’s love, support, power, 

"and then?«eand then, with this clamorous 
youth? hat is he actually to do with his seneusl, 
sexual.self? Bury it? Or make an effort with a stranger. 
For he 18 taught, even by his mother, that his menhood 
must not forezo sex, Yet he i2 linked up in ideal love 
already, the vest be will ever xnowess(7)¥ou will not 
easily get a uan to belleve thet his carnal love for 
the woman he hae made his wife is aa high e love es 
thet he felt for his mothere,." (8) 

Following Son: 
the early part of Zhe Lost Girl, The rrussian Officer, 


a book of short staries; “The Widowing of Ars, Holroyd", 


& threseact play; and | 


these were worke in prose. lawrence wag, still writing 


poetry, however, and before he wrote his next great 


book of the second period, which ie The Heainbow, he had 


completed Love Pooug end Others, Amores, and had started 
Zook! ve Bave Soue Through! 
( p. 181. 
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It was during the last few months the Lawrences 
were spending at Lake Garda in Italy that D.li, found tine 
« While he was working on it, he 


told a friend, "I am doing a novel which I have never 
grasped, Damn its eyes, there I am at page 1)5, and I've 
no notion what it's about.” (9) Having subsided into the 
will, Lawrence wrote this book in a sort of coma, his 
imagination projecting his impulses automatically as in 
@ dream, 

The book is extremely interesting ag a revelation 
of Lawrence's desires and chagrins, social as well es 
sexual, Lawrence's main ¢hagrin was that sexuality was 
so often transformed into sensuality. It became often 
merely a temptation to man, The people in the book are 
farsera and farmers’ sons whe “knew the intercourse 
between heaven and .eerth, sunshine drawn inte the vreast 
and bowels,” (10) Lewrence is e warm and fulfilled men 
herve in Zhe Heainbow, which presents accounts of warriages 
and idealizes and beautifies the life of lovers, 

Potter states that Lawrence records this as part 
of his new experience, “It is the result of the new man he 
has become. One of the things he can say he knows is that 
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union ig the wrong word for a perfect meaning in marriage. 
eeett i@ mob a mingling, but a mutual exchange of reve 
ations” (11) | 

In The Rainbow Lawrence writes of men and women 
as possessed or not possessed of a certain 'centrality!qu. 
a solr veneath the ego, All the characters are shown in 
clear torms of this definite distinction--their possession 
or lack of this essential which Lawrence knows te be in 
himself. In this book the person who has this quality 
completely 18 Ursula; one who has it not at all is her 
lover, Skrebensky,. The difference between the two is 
brought out dramatically. Ursule te obedient to herself 
rather than to her feolings of pity; she leaves ckrebvensky. 
When Skrebensky is thrust back on a self which is not there 
he collapses, "He is possessed by the horror cf not~being," 
(12) as Potter says. He becomes only a cold surface of 
consciousnens, as Lawrenee describes him. He ean “have 
no experience of any sort," 

Ureula speaks of him: "It's all such a nothing- 
nees, whet he feels and what he doesn't feel.” (13) Dise 
loyal to him, she is loyal to her owm centrality, and 
afterwards she regrets, repents, and is 111 and miserable. 
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But all the time “ she had a dull firmmess of being, a 
sense of permanency,” Lawrence knew how she felt; he 
understood how it was for e woman to rebel. 

Potter lauds the book for being full of a cortein 
positive quality, warmth eané naivete and a quiet unsophis- 


tication. He means Lawrence praises “the earth and life 
connected with it as aghast the life of the inteliect," 
Lawrence's publisher, Edward Garnett, did not like the 


book when he read it in manuscript, but the author defended 
it at length, explaining that he no longer believed in the 
Cld-fashioned way of conceiving character in a certein 


moral scheme, That which was non-human in humanity wes 
now appealing to him more than what he called the old« 
fashioned human element, It was a kind of reiteration of 
the diamond<carton-coal idea, This non-human quality might 
be interpreted, however, as the abnormal responses Lawrence 
started to write about, 

Much to Lawrence's disappointment, the book was 
suppressed when it appeared in 1915, 

But Lawrence continued his writing. First he 
rewrote his beautiful travel sketches, Zwilight in italy, 
and then he wrote an essay called "The Crown,” which was 
to remain one of his most important essays. heflexions on 
She Death of o Porcupine was also composed in part. 
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During 1916 Lewrence wrote Women in Love, whieh 
he meant as @ sequel to The HKeinbow, elthough the narrative 
link between the two novels is patently artificial. Cregory 
believes that the outcrowth of Women in Love from The 
Rainbow wee the evolution of certain rapidly forming 


convictions in Lawrence's mind, convictions which had 
remained unsatisfied by the prejeetion of the Rainbow 
symbol, “In this transition botween Zhe Rainbow and 
Asron's Rod “(Gregory felt the period contimed that long 
a time) “He had lost immediate contact with the hope of 
regeneration that the earlier book had prophesied, besapite 
the fact that he regarded the war as a phase of a ierger 
conflict in humen behavior, something of ite disintegrating 
feree had entered his blood and thwarted hie purpose, He 
was growing toward & coneepbhion of personal leadership 
and he wished to find some way of stating his convictions 
in ebsolute terms, yet his reaetions to his environment 
were purely negativee-he saw death everywhere.” ({1);) 

We have already seen how Lewrenee was a war 
victim and how he yearned to lead, Further discussion of 
his later books will emphasize this craving more, 


(1) De Th 


The action of jomen in eve is ebvieusly pre-war, 
yet for those who read it when it first appeared in 1920, 
four years after it was written(owing to the prejudice 
against Lawrence because of the condemmation ef The Rainbow) 
4% seemed to represent a perfect summation of the post-war 
abtitude, Superficially the four important people in the 
nevel are scarcely human beings at all wut seem toe be 
gigantic peraonifications of the sex act. Here Lawrence 
shows abnormal attitudes...uncontrolled emotions, All this, 


however, is an impression that oversimplified Lawrence's 
intention, and for this reason the book must be examined 
at some distence apart from a literal interpretation. 

In the characters portrayed there is an imperfect 
distribution of male and female qualities in men and women, 
Potter verifies this in his analysis of Hermione intere 
sprinkled with Lawrence's deseriptions: "Sp far fron 
wanting contact with people * she seeka to make herself 
invulnerable, beyond reach of the world's judgment,' But 
there was a flew in her armour,’ It was a lack of robust 
self; she had no natural sufficiency, there was a terrible 
lack, a deficiency of being within her,’ However she 
might build up intellectual outworks of sensibility to the 
arts and knowledge of artistic subjects and movements and 
dogmae of living beautifully, perhaps helpfully--sonetimes 
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almost forcing other people to live ‘beautifully’ too«= 
she could not aveid the truth,” (15) 

Fortunately there is here the Lawrence man 
described in the preceding chapter, He is David and comes 
to protect her from this fearful realization, Devid is 
Lawrence who desires to protect all people from similar 
realizations, He presents the story of Lawrence verene 
the world where such people can exist. 

Before the novel can be finished there must be 
Birkin, however. He comes to knock down Hermiono, although 
actually, she defeats him. In a madness of frustrated 
sexual passion, she strikes him on the head with a irvige 
lazuli ornament; but he wriggles clear, he gete out, and 
doos for here-lie David, at a distancte-eby tho negative 


'mothed of not being affected by her, not giving in to her, 


not being what she wants him to be, No keeps clear, 

This part of the book written, there is a sense 
of preseure relieved and Lawrence feels free to turn to 
ites causes, He now sees so clearly that it is all because 
there 1s something wrong in our activities, So ite result 
in life cannot better be explained than by a word which 
implies activity of a wrong sorte-namely corruption, 


(15) pe 61«2 
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He sees how the world has vecome corrupt. [t's 
because everything we do is still on the same worn-out 
place which has lived and relived till there 18 nothing 
left of it except what has gone rotten with use, [t is 
just as he said in "The Grown": Whatever single ect ia 
performed by any man now, in this condition, it is an 
act of reduction, disintegration. The eclientist in his 


laboratory, the artist in his study, the statesman, the 


artisan, the gensualist obtaining keen gratificationees.. 
Dimitri Karamazoves.s..Doabolevaky has shown us perfectly 
the utter subjection of all human life to the flux of 
corruption,” (26) 
So in this book Lawrence applies « new criterion: 
not the standard of centrality, but the criterion of the 


effect of this lack, corruption, He describes his mon 


and women either es part of the corrupting processes of 


the world, or eb able to stend apart, with the ability 
to create themselves into a new way of life, a way from 


corruption. 

As a component of the general process of dise 
integration he deserives Gerald, typical of the “blond, 
Northern" way of corruption, lie is tall and splendid, 

& fair-haired Englishman--brave and capable, able to 


(16) Quoted by votter in his First study, p. 63 
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control a great mining works, able to hold a company of 
poople together and take charge of them by his personality. 
He was never eat a loss, and among women "my word he came 
out like a dandelion in the suni He's a whole saturnalia 
in himeelf, once he is roused....he seems to reap the 
women like a harvest." (17) 

Gerald's trying to make sure of himself by being 
a Don Juan, going from one women to another and trying to 
feel himself safe in them, keeps him constantly disturbed, 
destroys his trementious “go.” As the book proceeds, he 
“experiences more and more a sense of exposure...when he 
was alone in the evening and had nothing to do, he sudden- 
ly stood up in terror, not knowing what he wae." (18) 

This character was a healthy modern young man, 
much above the average in attainments, Yet all the time he 
felt a faint, smell but final “sterile” horror, He gets 
momentary relief from Gudrune-into her he poured all 
his penteup darkness and corrosive death, and he was whole 
again, This way of destroying sex Lawrence particularly 
hated. 

Gudrun is typical of the sensual mode, She is 
beautiful and accomplished, clever in her worke-she is an 
artist. Lawrenee says, however, that there was alwags with 
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her, “this desolating, agonising feeling, that she was 
outside life.” She could not take even her art seriously-<- 
“she feels she might give herself away." Like Gerald she 
is commanding and imperious and attractive, and spasmo- 
a@ieally abandons herself to “orgiastic passion"; but she 
has no real quietness--there is really nothing there, no 
Gudrun, and she realizes it lying alone in her room, Then 
she longs for someone, but not for Gerald; he needed some- 
body to help him in the same way. 

That the world is not going the way of corruption 
along with Gerald and Gudrun, Lawrence makes clear by 
presenting himself in the book in the persons of Birkin 
and Ursula, Por besides wanting to account for the world 
and the wrong in it from which he suffered, Lawrence account 
for himself, Gerald dies; Birkin does not die, He has roots 
and the power to recreate himself out of the elements into 
which, as part of the corruptive process of modern life, 
he too is disintegrating. 

#ith this idea of rejuvenation, the book begins 
to pick up a more hopeful view, and then the reader begins 
So feel the relief Lawrence felt when he recorded the 
corruption. The process of Bbirkin's renewal is also sketched 
in Women in Love. In the first pages, Birkin is a part of 
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the general oorruption in which the other characters are 
fixed. He is far from all right, end as Lawrence says,"he 
who was a0 near to being gone with the rest of his race 
down the slope of mechanical death” 14 ultimately reseusd 
by his contact with Ursula, 

Birkin knows that whereas there ia no real Gudrun, 
there is a real Ureula, and to get at this Birkin tries 
te approach her without there being preconceptions of 
love and sex on her side or his. She tries to insist that 
it is love. What is there besides? “Why, there is a final 
me which is sterk and impersonal and beyond responsibility: 
so there is a final you, And it is there I would want to 
meet yous...not a mingling, but an equilibrium, a pure 
balance of two single beings, " (19) 

Again Lawrence expresses his belief that the 
relationship is not a wingling, but an equilibrium. How 
sturdily this view upholds that one of marriage being a 
"“matual exchange of revelation}" 

During the course of the book, efter many battles, 
Birkin achieves the equilibrium he sought, Because he has 
lived the sexual experience, he has not used sex for 
gratification or as a means to children or as a means to 
calm away feelings of insufficiency, Lawrence felt poople 
(19) Quoted by Potter in his First Study, p. 67 
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should live the sexual experience for the understanding of 
that great something beyond man, as we have already indica- 
ted. Because Birkin does have a realization of this type, 
he becomes the ideal Lawrence man and is considered strong 
and even immortel, Lawrence labels the experience as “never 
to be seon with the eye, or known with the mind, only 
known a8 a palpeble revelation of living otherness,” (20) 

The writing of Yomen in Love marks the end of the 
second period in Lawrence's development, For nearly three 
years afterward he wrote nothing. He remained in England 
till the end of the war, and in the autumn of 1919, finally 
left for Italy, 

the second period was a difficult one of writing 
and delayed publishing. The war had added to his mental 
turmoil, and the busy suthor realized he must have a rest, 
@ change of environment before he could write ony more. 
The passionate exploration of life had tired him, 


(20) Quoted by Potter in his First Study, p. 68 
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Chapter Vi 
Lawrence Versus the World 
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With the end of the war, Lawrence felt himself 
ready for new action, He plunged into s period of peace+ 
ful living and began releasing great amounts of literary 
work, His views were steadfast, end his ambition was ine 
vincivle, The third period of D. He's career is the most 
prolific and most important. 

Soon after Lawrence had left England in 1919 he 
completed The Lost Girl in the hope that it would have 
some populer success, In intention, it was his “best« 
selier", it is e pure and beautiful story, full of iife, 
and humor and still his deep seriousness, 

As a best seller it was unsuccessful, however, 
because those who were offended with Lawrence when he was 
serious, were offended with him for not being serious, 

He was still serious but in a different and captivating 
Way» 
In the last three chapters of The Lost Girl Lowe 


rence's exquisite tenderness comes to a full and delicate 
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flowering. he description of the bitter winter and the 
gleams of spring in the mountains is perfectly beautiful, 
yet not one whit more delicate than the picture of the 
human struggle which is, as it were, pert of the same dese 
perate beauty, Background and events are one@s 

What is certain at this moment is that Lawrence 
ouried what hatred he felte He did not want to feel it 
now, Perhaps he wanted only to think of an England une 
touched by war, At any rate, he seems to desire to record 
only things lovely and of good report. This he does ese 
pecially in his mgnificent chapters on life in the Alban 
Mountains. 

Lawrence followed The Lost Girl with Aaron's Rod 
in which he himeelf scexed to emerge eae a prophete He ree 
veals an awareness of a alcknesse-houcsexuality, another 
abnormal quality avout which Lewrence wrote and drew 
psychological analyses in fictional patterns, 

Aaron's Rod is a direct clarification of the 
problems raised in Yomen in Love. in the earlier novel it 
is clear enough that women are not fulfilling their dese 
tiny, and in their feilure they personify a kind of death. 
The male characters, however, lack the strength to domine 


ate the situations their leadership is wavering and une 
certain, scarcely leadership at ali, Lawrence now wanted 
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to present his interpretation of strong leadership and 
what it meant to society. 

Between the writing of the two novels there had 
been a twoeyear gap, sparsely filied with ehort stories, 
poems, essays, and beyond it, four years of writing until 
the book was finishedeesizx years in all, a long time when 
one considers the short span of Lawrence's creative life. 

Asron's Rod concerns friendship, the real cone 
tact between man, first. During the progress of the book 
there is a strange turn from the advocation of friendship 


to the promotion of leadership, 


Three peragraphs from Fantasia of the Upeoneeious 
confess more simply and directly what Lawrence probably 


wished his book to declare. And it perhaps confesses too 
the longing of the author's heart, 


"Our leaders have not loved menj they have loved 
ideas, end have veen willing to secrifice passionate 
men On the alters of the Glocdefirinking ever ashe 
thirsty ideal, Hae President Wilson, or Karl Marx, 
or Bernard Shew ever felt one hot blood=pulse of 
ieve for the working man, the half+conscious, dew 
luded working menleesee 

"And me? There is no danger of the working man 
ever reading my booke, so I shantt hurt him that 
way. But oh, I would like to save him alive, in his 
living spontaneous, original being, I can't help 
ite It is my psssionate instinct. 

"I would like him to give me beck the responsi-« 
bility which he cen't acquit, and which saps his 
life. I would like him to give me back the ree 
Sponsibility for thought, for direction. I wish we 
gould take hope and belief together, I would undere 
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take may share of the responsibility if he gave 
mo his belief.” (1) 


"Our leaders have not loved won." If it is not 
evident by this time that Lawrence did love them, it never 
will bes “A leader Who loved men"s-to be thie was his 
dream, And his dream will come true, as the dreous of 
great prophete always come truee-but not in thelr life. 
times nor in the warm imsediacy for which they yearns, 

in Aaron Sisson, the name character of the book, 
Lawrence imagined the friend and brother who should form 
with hia the nucleus of &« new soclety, whose failure to 
manifest himself jarred Lawrence so deeply, Lawrence hime 
self is in the book, le is Rawdon Lilly. And Aaron is 
the friend of hie dream. That he is and will remain a 
dream, Lawrence half recognises by leaving the final oute 
come umliecided, 

Within the last chapter Lilly calis upon Aaron to 
submit to something in himesbut whet is Lilly to submit to 
in Aaron? Where is the essential nature of friendshipes« 
the mitual exchange of worlds? There is nono, If Aaron 
is to be Liliy's friend, he must accept Liliy as his leader, 

"wen," saye Lilly to Aaron, "must submit to the 
greater soul in o wan for their guidance; end women ust 


submit to the positive poweresoul in man for their being." 


(1) pe 162163 
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“you'll never get it," said Aaron, 

“You will. when all men want it. All mon say 
they want e leader, ‘Then let them in their souls 
submit to some greater soul than theirs, At 
present, when they say they want a leader, tey 
mean they went an instruwent, like Lloyd Ceorges 
A mere instrument for their use, Gut it's more 
than that. It's the reverse, It's the deep, 
fathomless submission to the heroic soul in @ 
greater man, You, Aaron, you have the need to 
submit. You, too, have the need livingly to yieid 
to a more heroic soul, to give yourself, You know 
) have, And you know 4t fentt love, It is a 

eegubmission, And you know 1t, But you kick 
egainst the pricks. And perhaps you'd rather die 
then yield. And so, die you must. It is your 
affair," 

There wae a long pause. Then Asron looked up 
inte Lilly's face, It was dark and remote-seene 
inge it was like a Byzantine eizxeon at the moment, 

"and when shell I submit toe?" he said. 

“Your soul will tell you," replied the other, (2) 


what Lawrence felt here was a will to power, e@ 
will beyond love, a will beyond unicn and separation of 
individuals, because once thet will ia found, others are 
ecompelied to follow the man who possesses it, This was 
the leadership that Lawrence sought blindly in Higmen in 
Love and thought he found in Aaron's Nod. Yet his search 
st111 remained unsatisfied, for, having asserted male 


dominance, he was compelled to go farther, to give his 
idoal of male superiority a religious motive. "His ime 
pulse was to go round the world es a prophet travels, 


leading his people into the promised land," criti Gregory 
asserts. (3) 


2) Quoted by Murry in Son of Woman, p. 180 
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Piret he went to Italy. The books thet 


foliewed included Birds 
of. verse, and See fi: 

Frieda tells « Lewrence«~revealing story about 
the sanuseript of Ses and Saréinja. One day she found 
it inothe water closet at FPontane Yeochin, "Se — told 
bins “Sut why 44€ you put it there, it's such a pity, 
it's ao nicely written and tidy.’ I had then no idea 1% 
might have any value, only regretted the evenly written 
pages having thie ignomisious end, But no, he had e 
passion for destroying hie own writing, He heted the 
personal touche 

"¢y would like to burn all my writing. frint 
ie different, They can have 1t in print, my stuff.t" (4) 

Other books during this period were New //oems, 
Bay, other verse, amd the coupleted Looks We ilave Cone 

| : "Touch and Go", 
@ play in three acts; 
and introduction to sence 
Ban Who Died, The Ladybird, etc., three novelettes, 
Zortoises, more verse, and perhaps most significant of 
all his works Guring the period, fantasia of the 
Ungonseious. 

It was in the sumer of 1920 when D.H. and 
(h) pe 115. 
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Prieda were vistting Priedate other at ledeneSeden that 
Lawrence wrote Fantasia of the Unconscious, as he sat in 
the pine woods with a scribbling book on hia knees, In 
the shorter book, Ps 

which preceded Fantasia, he had already tried te 

elarify hie extengive reading in psychoanalysis, with 


thie sort of result: 


%On the first field of human consetouse 
ness+the first plane of cons¢lousnessewe Locate 
four great spontancous centres, two below the 
diaphragm, two abeve, These four centres control 
the four greatest orgens, And they give rise to 
the whole basis of humen coneciousness. Funetional 
and peychic at once, this is their firet polar 
duality. But the polarity is further, The horie 
zontal division of the Giaphracm divides men fore 
ever inte his individuel duality, the dusiity of 
the upper and lower man, the two sreat bodies of 
upper and lower consciousness and function.” (5) 


Ag the reader can see, this kind of speculation 
does notihelp anyone to live, any more than pondering 
the law of gravity belps « aman to climb @ mountain. 

Kingem4il believes that the impulse which meade 
Lawrence grope among the roots of his being wee the old 
craving to find something or someone capable of inte. 
grating his nature, and reissuing him into life in a fit 
atate to exercise his will effectually. "For the tine 
being, he was tired with the effort to find God ‘in the 


(5) Quoted by Kingsmill in The Life of PD. HE. Lawrence, 
De 1526 
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flesh, in Woman.'" (6) 

Throughout the Fantasia wowan ie relegated to 
a secontery position, “Piriwarily and supremely san ia 
elways the pioneer ef life, adventuring onward inte the 
unknown, alone with his own tewerarious, dauntiess souls 
Woman for him existe only in the twilight, by the camp 
fire." (7) Lawrence felt wan must take a new resolution 
inte his soul, he must know that he fa a man, and being 
a “an oust go On alons, ahead of woman, to break a way 
through the old world inte the new. He must make the 
women believe in him as a penl pioneer, he aust make 
her yield her gosl to his. 

In this pioneering an aliiance with another man 
might pley its pert. Sow the reader begins to under- 
stend more avout Aaronts Hod. in the Fantesis Lewrence 
alse says: “#eit quistiy, in the posséseton ef your own 
soul, tiil you meet another aan who ha¢ made the choice, 
and kept it. Then you will know him by the look on his 
face: haif a dangerous took, 4 look of Cain, and half 
a look of gathered beauty. Then you two will make the 
nucleus of a new soctety--Corayt Bist Bist " (8) 


"So fer as one can salvage anything conerete 


out of Fantasia of the Unconscious, "Kingsmill declares, 
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"it ig a belief in the possibility of reestablishing 
gone kind ef connection, ence known and vow forgotten, 


vetween man end the cosmos. Disgusted with the will 


ag he had experienced it in his own life, and observed 
its working in the world, Lawrence now hoped to disinter 
sonewhere or other, in Etrurie perhaps or Mexico, a 


mode. of power which would oe finally aatiefying, Yi 


honestly think that the great pagen world of which tgypt 
and Greece were the last living term@esseshad a vast 


and perhape pe feet science of its own, a sclence in 


terma of Lifé@see(9)Druids or Etvuscans or Chaldeans or 
&merindians or Chinese refused to forget, but taught the 
014 wisdom, only in its halfeforgotten, symbolic forme, 


Hore or lese forgotten, as knowledge: remembered as 
ritual, gesture, and ayth-story,' " (10) 

The core of this old wiadom is *te interrelation 
of man and the sun, The last sentence in Lewrence's 
last Look, Apocalypse, is; “Start with the sun, and the 
rest will slowly, slowly happen." 
The first intimation in Lawrence's work of 
this solution of lifete proviews ocoure in the Pantasia, 


when be passes frou talk about the great sympetnetic 
center of the solar plexus and the great voluntary 


(10) pe ake 
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center of the lumbar ganglion to explain that the 
Gosuwoe is the aggregate of tue dead bodies and dead 
energies of bygone individuals, "The sun is materi«- 
ally composed of ail the effluence of the dead. But 
the quick .. tae sun is polarised with the living, the 
sunta quick ie polartasd in dynamic relation with the 
guisk of Alife in ali living things, that is, with the 
solar plexus in mankind. A direct dynamic connection 
bvetwoen wy solar plexus and the sun." (11) 

However little the reader may enjoy reading 
the Fantasia, there cen be no doubt that Lawrence 
thoroughly enjoyed writing it. 

liven iurry, Lawrence's betrayer, someends the 
book, Glaime it is Lawrence's best. "I have read it 
many tleee sinee he first gent it te we in the spring 
of 1923. Then I read it with an instant quickening of 
the life that ie within; and everytice I have read it 
Since, the same senée of inatant quickening hae returned, 
i cannet dowot that 16 wil be w fountain of life for 
many years to come, and to generations yet unborn.” (12) 

ine importacce of geychbounmiiysis and the Uacon- 
Scious and Fantasia of tne Unconscious, which are really 
one book, is twoefold. They are a deliberate ste tement 
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of his philosophy; and they are an essential commentary 


on hie imaginative work, aa sas already been indicated 
in chapter IV. Intthe preface to the Fantasia, written 
after the vook was finished, he adds “one last weary 


Little wora." 

"Mis peeudosphilosophy of mine-« 
'poliyanelgtics’, as one ef ay respected critics 
might euy-eis deduced from the novels and poezs, 
not the reverse. The novels and poews cone 
unwatehned out of one's pen. And thentthe absolute 
need which one hes for sone sort of satisfactory 
nentel attitude toward oneself and things in 
general wites one try to abstract sone definite 
conclusions from one's experiences as a writer and 
a9 @ min, The novels and peoms are pure passionate 
experience. These 'pellyanalytice’? are inferences 
made afterwards from the experience.” (15) 

In the Fantasia a Lawrence fan who doesn't 
guite underetaré the neaning of his idealism will 
discover he uses the word in e larger and narrower 
sense than the ordinary. It is larger, in that 
"“4deoaliem” seane for him not merely the: suprémecy of 
the ideal, but ef the idea; it is nerrower, in that it 
means the assertion of the supremacy of the idea in 
the passional epyhere, Thus the triumph of the basic 
prinoiplee of psychoanalysis is a triumph of Videalian,® 
for those principles assert the way to health is to 


become completely conscious of the sexeimpulse within 


(15) pe Kiv. 
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us. And these princisles are now become a somzon- 
place of psychology and education. 

Lawrence was in this respect a truly prophetic 
mane The whole of his life, the whole of his work, was 
a struggle ts overcome his own mental "idesliea." This 
struggle, iize the atruggie of any heroics soul, was 
forced upon his by the necessities of his nature; it 
was essentisciiy hie own struggle; but it was a struggie 
on our behalf, Murry states that even when be seems most 
absolutely to deny his fellow men, he is fighting for 
them. "Ultimately, in ell he did, Lawrence was a heroes 
the hero of our time.” (1h) 

Here Burry laude Lawrence, although he seldom 
doos, Gut there is still the undertone that it is 
Lawrence's own problem, that he’s alone in the world, 
because he was so *different,' or es you might wish, it 
would be more surryelike to say 'perverted.' Lawrence, 
however, was essentially huwan and normal, Why vould 
he care to write his 'pseudeephilosophy' in the 
Fantasia to explain how he wes thinking when he wrote 
rie novels? Why would be want people to read and undere 
stend nie psychology? hy would he have written such 
a straightforward, factual, though mystical book like it? 
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The majority of critics seem to agree that Lawe 
rence made a great step forward when he presented the 
public with ous. In it, the 


demand is for more consciousness, because by pushing 


toward that man can then learn how and where to be une 
conscious, Han must not suppress sex into his unconscious. 

The true unconscious for Lawrence is the pri- 
mordfial printiple of life. It cannot be generalized, it is 
manifest only in individuality; indeed, it is inéiividuality 
fake it back to the simplest and most primitive form of 
life we know-ea single celle-and life and individuality 
are inseparable, In this sense, life and individuality and 
the unconscious are interchangeable terms, "by the uncon- 
scious wo wish to indicate that essential untque nature 
of ovory individual creature, which is by its very nature, 
unanalysable, indefinable, inconceivable, It cannot be 
conceived, it cen only be experienced in every single 
instance." (15) 

The unconscious, he admits, is an awkward word; 
"soul" would be better, but the word "soul" has been 
vitiated by the idealistic use, It is the ‘holistic prin- 
Giple'of Saurs, “The unconscious brings forth not only 


consciousness, but tissue and orgens alse." (16) 
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Lawrence sincerely believed that the true uncon 
scious cannot be mentally known, but only experienced, He 
calls this mode of experiencing the unconscious in living 
creatures outside ourselves "dynamic objective apprehension 
From the time of “illiem Sleke we have been Galling it 
imagination. 

In Lawrence's view, there are then four elements 
ef the true unconscious: two off the objective epiritual 
plane, two on the subjective sexual. Each has to be 
nourished and brought to perfection, and perfect equiile 
vrium between them all mainteined, This is the read bus- 
iness of life. 

Lawrenee holds the balance quite evenly between 
the “spiritual® and the “sensual” man, We have to be 
developed in both modes to be full men, What he insists 
upon is that the "spiritual" mode is not the" intellectual," 

Marry believes that we may connect the wisdom of 
Lawrence with the wisdom of Keets, “Keats, in his letter on 
SouleMaking, accepts the traditional Aistinetion of man 
into Body, liearf,and Mind. body corresponds to Lawrence's 
sensual centres, Heart to his apiritual centres, 'The heart, 
says Keats, ' is the Mind's Bible, the text from which i 
sucks its identity,’ and by this profound submission the 
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Mind becomes Soul. 'Yes,' Lawrence would reply, ‘that is 
true, but only half the truth, Body no less than Heart ia 
the Mind's Bible; the sensual centres no less than the 
epiritual.' Ani Keate would have agreed and have been 
greteful to him for this new clarity which did not deny, 
but only completed, his own insight. Hoth saw clearly 


that Mind was only an instrument, It was the means by which¢-~ 
in this matter of individual self-achiovement--Jody and He 
the sensual ami spiritual centres, attained to their own 
self-expression; the means by which the true equilivrium 
of the fourfold being could be attained and know itself 

as existing." (17) 

It is believed that because Fantasia of the Uncon- 
was published first in Ameries it was addressed to the 
Amerteen people whom Lawrence may have wanted to lead. 

At eny rate, this indirect request might have 
proved ineffective, so Lewrence decided to cet free of 
his past life and to form a path toward the leadership 
Gastie by leaving Europe. f, the spring of 1922 he set 
out for America in person, 

While travelling to the states via Australia, he . 
settled in Sydney for oa while, During those weeks there he 
met a nurse, M.iie Skinner, who showed him a novel ehe had 


(17) pe 16h 
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written. Lawrence was impressed by it, ani promised to 


rewrite it. jush is what emerged, Murry 


says, "It is an important document in Lewrence's soule 
adventure; but it cannot be understood except as a sequel 
to the novel of Australia that 1s wholly his own, namely 
Kangaroo.” (18) 

This ie e chaotic book, It has many passages of 
great descriptive ceauty, but internally it is a chaos, a 
story of the chaos of Hichard Lovat Sowers, who is Lewrence 
It was Lawrenee's first attempt at fulfilling his destiny a 
a lecder, but it 1s 2 fallure because Lawrence realizes he 
cannot be a leader, So Somers is pulled down by the Kange 
affair, and he is frichtened tnto a sort of police fear by 
Jack and the others “ho are almost threateningly disap ocin 
in him. He ia reminded of his feelings in the war and thinks 
them out. He goes all through it. Then he realizes he must 
get rid of all his rages and hate. “For there was no di- 
gesting 1t, He hed been trying that for years, and roening 
the face of the earth trying to soothe himself with the 
sops of travel end new experience and scenery.” (19) 

Lawrenceé,in the rele of Somers, was beginning to 
feel there was something he was denying, but he would not 
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yet submit to the fact which he half mew: thet before 
mankind would accept any men for a being, ani before 
Harriet would even accept him, as lord and master, he must 
open the doors of his soul, and let in « dark Lord and 
Raster for himself. 

There the book took him to his realization and 
left him. 


In the autwm of 1922 the Lawrences set out from 
Australia for the United States, On arriving at California, 
they headed straight toward Yacs, New Hexico, where they 
were to visit Mabel Luhan Dodge. 

iawrense'’s firat American book, Studies in Classi-e 
Ga} American Literature, resulted, It was followed when 
Lawrence went to Guadalajara by ene sh 2ent 
says," He sat by the lake(of Chapale) under a pepper tree 
writing ites.eAt the end of the patio ( of the house) we 


had a family that Lawrence describes in the plumed Serpent, 
and all the life of Chapala," (20) 

In this, the most anti-intellectual of all Lawrence 
books, there are no more attacks on the corruption of 
Europe, no sore devastating portraite of centreless people 
meaninglessiy deteched from life, Yet for the sake of the 
novel there is the theme of e woman, Kate--an Ursula, whom 


(20) p. 139 


the Lawrence of the book, Cipriano, wantste marry and for 
whom Kate, vefore she is ready, has to disentangle herself 
bit by bit from the last strands of her hwssnneases and 

ego and o1d4 Eurepean essoclations, There is the drama of 
her struggling to keen Glear of and struggling at the same 
time to keep in last regretful contact with these entanglem| 
mente, She is almost ready to abandon herself as Ciprians-« 
“now I havo only one thing to de--not te sot caught up 

in the world's cogewheels any more, and not to lose my hold 
on the hidden greater thing." (21) 

Lawrenee feele and declares here that men unfore 
tunately are like monkeys, They always tangle themselves 
with other people. He bo lieves they met net deo so but must 
SGparate: from people. They mast not. let humanity dominate 
their consciousness, “he only way to prevent this wae to 
hate people and huaenity and to escape them by passing 
“voyond them", by recognizing the emaneipetion of their 
own being. 

Kate succeeds in going beyond people and beyond 
herself, The last chapter of the book is called "Mere," 
Kate's hankering for Lonfon is gone by thts time, and 


as sho has seid ali along, she has only been superficially 
(21) Quoted by rotter in his First Study, p.91+2 
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unwilling. By now she has succeeded in shedding completely 
her old life. "Ye must be born again...Oyt of the fight 
with the octepus of life, the dragon of degenerate or 
incompiste existence, one mat win the soft bloom of wees 
Gregory feels that in some respects The °).umed 
Serpent is the worst of all Lawrence's novels, Here, he 
declares, his characteristic rhytias of prose are often 


lost, and as the book starts, the uneven mixture of Amer- 
fean and English idioms is quite enouch to discourage 
even his most enthusiastic edmirers, 

It ie in fhe ‘lumed Serpent, however, that one 
finds the best exposition of Lawrenee's sex eymbolieu. Vy, 
are to remember thet Lawrence guarded the actual exper~ 
fence of the sex act zealously. Ite importence to hin 
lay not in ite obvious physical or pRychelogical mani« 
festations, but in its mystery, os hes been stated alweady 
manifold times in this paper, 

This explains in part one ooint on which all 
biographers agree: that Lawrence was essentially a Puritan 
and therefore his particular uee of the sex symbol in his 
writing is a way of implying that there are mors things 
in heaven and earth than we can understand«-we can feel 
them, realize thom, but wo cannot reason them in or out of 
existence, 


(22) Quoted by votter in his First study, p. 91-2 
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When Lawrence finished ji 
was already very ill. Frieda intimates that he was dis- 


satisfied with it because: "Later on he told me he wished 
he had finished it differently.” (23) 
The book wes goon followed by other including: 


work of the pericd, "Pavia," a play. 

Lawrence opened his fourth period by presenting 
the world with a beok thet has since been acclained one of 
the Lawrence immortals, It was Lady Chatterley's Lover, 
anotier of those banned for obscenity, 

Agein Lawrence was concerned with abnormalities 
anf mealadjustments, This book is a plea for normal sex 
relationship as opposed to the sexual maladjustment of 
a sick world, Although there are numercus love scenes, 
are not so impressive as the conversations thet follow the 
physical encounters, Gregory atbt®@butes this to the book's 
being a “novel of talk, of @irect preachment not at all 
unlike the conversational verve that enters a nwnber of 
Bernard Shaw's plays." (2h) 
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Mellors, one of the leading characters, preaches 
& doctrine of the individual agsinst the world, and his 
gucecess is syiubolized by the sexual relationship with a 
lady. Yet 18 is important that Meliore is more than a mere 
sex machine; his strength must be aufficient to change 
the world and there must be at least one convert to his 
cause, The convert is the lady, and the cause is the 
restoration of male confidence; the conversion is won by 
the slow breaking down of human Aistrust by tanderness, 

Por Lawrence the «statement was complete, He had 
come to realize that his sense ef power could not be 
gratified vy mere leadership and that ite source lay in 
the definitely anti-social activity of translating his 
emotions into words, To be slone was the first step toward 
& ronewal at the source, anf the act of writing was « 
manifestation of its essentiel truth. 

Lawrence's correspondence contains a number of 
attempts to explain what he wae eiming at in this beok, It 
was, he said, « tender and delieste phallis novel, a novel 
of the phallic conseiousness as ag&inst the mental con- 
eciousness uf the day, It was not to be labeled 'wex' for th 
modern sex is only a mental reaction, a hopelessly cere. 
bral affair, and what he believed in was the true phallic 
consciousness, 
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Zo one correspondent he wrote that it was a book 
for young men and women at twenty, when the mind needs 
something conerete to’ work on, and ought not te grind away 
in abstract reflections on sex. To another he wrote: "I 
believe the consciousness of man has now to embrace the 
emotions end psesions of sex, and the deep effects of human 
physieal contact.” (25) 

Lawrence's health grew rapidly werse while he was 
writing the book, He wrote to e friend in the late sumer of 
1927,” I'm in despair. I've been in bed this last week with 
vronehial hemoerrhages--dus, radically, to chagrine-though 
I was born bronchial--born in chagrin, too," 

When the book waa finished, there was some debate 
about whether to publish it, the reader might remember 
Pried&'’s enecdote of their finai decision to print, She 
continues," When 1t was done(in print), stacks ani stacke 
of Lady Chatterley's Lover, or Our Lady, as we called ite- 
were sitting on the fleer of Orioli's shop, There seened 
such a terrific lot of them that I eaid in terror: "We 
shall never seli ail thesel’ 4 great many were sold before 
there was ® row: fipget some did not arrive at their Ges- 
tination in America, then there came abuse from Englandse, 
but 1t was done@.,.his last great effort." (26) 


(25) quoted vy Kingemtll in The 14fe of Delis Lawrense,p.252 
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Kingemil? writes: "He had done it...and future 
generations will benefit, hie own race thet he loved ané 
his own Class, that ie lese inhibited, for he spoke out of 
them and for them, there in Tuseany, where the different 
culture of another race gave the impetus to hia work,” (27) 

That's what Lawrence accomplished, 

Gregory Geclares that no novelist (or poet) living 
today finds it necessary to contime the helfecentury fight 
for sexual liberation in "n¢lish writing, because "after 
Lady Chatterley's Lover ail subsequent uses of the sox 
eymbeol are anticlimactic, It had been a long fight fron the 
publication cf Whitman's Son; 

Oscar Wilde trial, throuch twenty years of Freud to thin 
last writing of a novel printed in Italy and Paris; the 
fight wae wen in 1928." (28) 

Kingsmill justifies the obscenity, which kept the 
vook banned, “The ovseenity in Lady Chatterley's Lever is 
of the psinsteking, unimaginative kind whieh was inseparable 
from the nature of the book, whether one accents Lawrence's 


view of it as « tract to teach the young idea how to shoot, 
or regerds it as his attempt to assert his manhood, and to 
revenge himself on society by seducing e baronet's wife in 
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the person of a grewkeeper,. Te be solemm about the organs o: 
generation ia only possible to someone who, like Lewrence, 
has Geified the will and denied the spirit, If the sexual 


act is viewed apart from the other than physien] emotions 
which eccompany it, it is either cosmic or disgusting. 
Imaginative writers convey pasaion without using physical 
details, and are obseene only when they are being humorous 
about #ex, like Rabeleis, or are nauseated by it, like 
Shekespeare in 'froilus and Cressida and 'Timon of Athens,'|"* 

fo this book, Lawrence added his collection of . 


"“Panaies," shorthand. notes that were to take the place of 


poems. For him “Pansies” were a rather a gpecial kind of 


journaliom and teday, Crocory velfeves, 1¢ is only their 
journalistic quality that survives, 

Lawrence worked tili the very end, Besides "Pansies 
he wrote "Nettles," "Last Poema,” and Apocalypse, a commene 


tary on the Book of Kevelation befere his death, 
in reading the lest pages of Apecaiyose the reader 
should rewind himself that the only power Lewrensce respected 
was the power of creation. All manipulation of that power 
teward other ends awakened his bitterest diatrust, To him 
leadership had come to maan an actual perversion of creative 


energy--and the modern instruments of leadership, money or 


(29) pe 2357 
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machines, learning or the sciences, were contaminated by 
the suppreseion of the creative spirit, that all these 
denied the right of man te live in the flesh, to be flesh 
itself which renews its power every morning, after sleep, 
which is our substitute for death. 


*For man the vas® margel is to be alive. Por man 
and beast @hd bird, the supreme triumph is to be 
most vividly, most perfectly alivesss.I am part of 
the earth my feet know perfectly, and my blood is 
a part of the sea, My soul knows thet I am a part 
of the human race, my soul is an organic part of 
the great human soul, 08 my spirit is part of my 
nation. In my own vory self, I am part of my 
family. There is nothing of me that is alone and 
absolute except my mind, and we shall find that 
the mind has no existence by itself, it is only t 
glitter of the sun on the surface of the waters, 

"So that my individualiem ie really an ile 
lusion. I am part of the great whole, and I can 
never escape, Bat I can deny my connexions, break 
them, and become a fragment, Then I am wretched, 

"Ghat we want fe to destroy our false, in+ 
organic connexion with the cosmos, the aun and 
hs ate mankind and nation and family. Start 
with sum, and the rest will slowly, slowly 
happen," 


The journey from Zhe White Peacock to Lady 
Ghatterley's Lover lasted just a few years, but it was an 
eventful trip. Gregory summarizes the literary development 
and transformation of Lawrence briefly but thoroughly, and 
we borrow his guide to retrace quickly Lawrence's career. 
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"The very early poems and The “hite Pesceek trans 
late sex inte terms of hyrical, Georgian emotion, Leve is 
an outeof-doors emotion and its eetting is the pre-war 
English countryside, the farm, Following this is the omin- 
ous confusion of The Trespagser which is resolved in 
Sons and Lovers, and there we find the origin of Laurencian 
derkness, with the flame of life represented in Paul Norel'’s 
father, The pull backward toward ineest is a 'drift toward 
death,' and this backcround pull is associated with female 
dominance, This dominance is partially broken in Look} We 
Have Come Through! and in The Reinbow, but in The Reinbow 
sexual emotion is enclosed by the Gathedrei, it is no longer 
the free, Georgian out-door emotion, and ite gain in power 
is not purely animal but relicious, 

"In Women in Love the distrust of the civilized 
woman mounts and the Nest African savage, pure female, is a 
distant hope toward a solution, and in Aaron's Rod the 
problem can be solved only by male dominance, for again, as 
in Sons and Lovers, the image of the fenmmle represents the 
brecking of man's integrity, the strong pull backward," (30) 

Mare important than sex itself is the male urge 
toward leadership and the function of a messiah of the 
individual soul, This is expressed again in The /lumed 


(30) pe.b8-90 
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Serpent. Here, however, there is the reintroduction of 
@ woman to test the messiuh's atrength, In Ledy Ghatterley': 
Lover the tangible weapons of male leadership are discarded 
and power or tenderness is a mutual flow of love, unforced, 
unchecked, between men and women, Thie last phaee is a 
return @hith noticeable variation to the combined lyriciam 
of The White Peacock and The Rainbow, 

In conclusion, the reader discovers that Lawrence’ 
writings fall not as harmoniously as they sound into a 
broken cycle of which the main ateps are: sex as a lyrical 
emotion, then, ae the origin of mystery and of religion, 
the key to leadership, and before one realizes, it again 
appears as a Georgkan emotion based on resl love, Only 
Lawrence could take it through these various stages, 
handle it so briskly ané tenderly at particuler times, 
indicate the good and harm of 1t and bring it back to 
ite beginning point from where the reader ts told to 


take over and form his own conclusions, 
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After doling a project of research on on author, 
one feels that he has actually become acquaiated with him 
I consider Lawrence a friend of mine now, and I think he 
perhaps might have put me in the same category if we hed 
ever hapoened to meet, for it was hie philosophy thet e112 
his friends should fundementally agree with hin, 

Although I have had no personal contact with 
Lawrence, I shell not forget an anecdote about him told me 
by a friend, It is entirely fitting that I begin my conclu.- 
Sione by relating it here, for it eumserizes adequately 
the main theme of this thesis, 

Sometime after Lawrence's death, my friend was dow 
in Taos, New Wexico, Spontaneously ehe decided to talk with 
Mabel Dodge Luhan or her gndian husbend, Tony, about D.He, 
and when she ade the attempt to contest them, she succeeded 
in arranging an appointment with Tony, 
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"He was dreesed in a black, very formal business 
suit, and it was very strange to see him wearing long 
braided pig tails, I met Bim et a Taos tavern and at once 
adked him about D.H. Lawrence, Just as immediately he said 
in a longedrawn low voice: ‘ir, Lawrence was a fine mene-« 
ar excellent man,! " 

My friend wondered as we all have: "What was he 
like, though?" 

fony succinctly supplied: “He was like the trees, 
He 444 not need words, You could tell whet he was like by 
his walk." 

A person mesting Lawrence could tell what he was 
like by his walk, He was #0 expressive he did not need words 
His eyes spoke for him, and his hands, Tony's words are to 
be valued and revered, for coming from an Indian whose race 
pute much emphasis on gestures, they are important and 
significant. They reveal that Lawrence was an exceptional 
man--great like the trees, humble enough to find talk une 
necessary as a means of expression, 

Yet Lawrence felt there was no " GO° ~Almightiness" 
about himself. He knew he was D.H. Lawrence and that was 
all, So he wasn't high brow or low brow, He merely appre- 
ciated every single moment of life and eonsequentiy deve- 
loped a deep sense of the reality of living. He believed 
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the art of living to be harder than the art of writing so 
practised it with the most refined and subtle sensitivity, 

When he wrote, his motto was "Art for my sake," Th 
meant he wrete because he had to, because he had something 
to say, because he had to express his feelings with words 
just as enother would with kisses. He was possessed by his 
creative genius, He could not help himself, 

This genius required 4 constant drive and a great 
deal of conscientious hard work. Lawrence worked to fulfill 
the requirements and gain his goal, but sometines when 
writing became overstrenuous, he compleined,"I wish the 
fates had not stigmatized me writer." 

Because he believed that most of men's activities 
were more or less criminal distractions, he refused te 
write of the main activities of the contemporary world, 
Therefore his books are filled with references and inter 
pretations of sex, the unconscious, the word dark, savages, 
animals and the Holy Ghost. 

The Holy Ghost is an interesting term when used 
in the Lawrence manner, for it reveals the strangeness of 
his psychological concepte, Lawrence took an uncommon sense 
view of psychology, anyway,because he could always perceive 
the otherness behind the most reassuringly familier pheno- 
menon,. The Holy Ghost in Lawrence's vocabulary was man's 
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self, whieh he is supposed to consumaste, and whieh he 
mostly fails to do, It is part of the tripartite belag, — 
the other two sections of which inelude the mother within 
man, and the father within him, 

Lawrence was primarily concerned with tripartite 
persons and their feelings. In developing characters he did 
not weave systems. His emphasis was not placed on the talk 
and appearance of his people, out on their» emotions, 


conscious and unconscious, This is the essence of hia writi: 
thie is what makes hin an artist ag well as a man, le 
idealized human emotions and cresented the interior depths 
of hwaan feelings rather than the external appearance of 
human surface. 

When he portrayed people, they were not human 
personalities in the accepted sense of the torm, because 
he wrote of the"rejected"” rather than the “accepted.? they 
were men end women who could not live harmoniously in the 
complicated society of the world, For the most part they 
were nervous, discontented, unfulfilled, unhappy neurotics,. 

But Lawrence himself was not neurotic. he was 
normal, intelligent and loving. He was a human who could 
write objectively but warmly about the people he pitied, 
hated and loved at the same tine, 
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His keen sensitivity caused him to believe that 
art should flower from on inmedisete impulse toward self- 
expression or communication and should wither with the 
peesing of the impulse. He was determined, therefore, that 
e111 he predueed should spring direct from the nysteorious, 
{rrational vower within him, The conscious intellect should 


never be allowed to come and impose, after the event, its 
abstract pattern of perfection, As a result hie novels and 
20e@ms cane unwatcheda out of his pen ané@ are pure passionate 
experience, 

Because he could cateh and comprehend the impulse 
of the moment, Lawrence became concerned with the sex 
experience, This wes significant to him, because it reveal 
the feeling inside people's hearts and because it brought 
the “tmnediate, non-mental kmowledge of divine otherness to 
@ focus--a foous of darknesa..." as Huxley explains, 

It is important to notice that Lawrence Sound P 
method of interpreting everything by sex taboo, He declares 
it is going teo far to attribute a sexual motive to all 
humanactivity, "All is not sex, And a sexusl motive is not 
to be attributed to 211 human activities,” There is a grea 
impulse, according to D.—, It is the desire of the human 
male to build a world up offt of his own self and his own 
belief and his own effort, to create something wonderful 
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eut of his own head, This is the prime motivity In Lawe 
rence's estimation of the world, and the motivity of sex 
is subsidiary and sometimes even antagonistic to it. 

A man whe believed that the essential motive for 
all human activity was religious ané creative cannot be 
laveled homosexual, psychopathic or atneren} in any way. 
Lawrence was entirely normal, Hes books wey present chare- 
acters who seem preoccupied with sex, but they are no 
criteria for judging the man who created them from his 
imagination, He had a horror of Pon Juans and all knowing 
sensusliste. 

He wrote of sex, because it was one of the human 
emotions, because he hated the gutter environment to which 
it was being taken, because he wanted to prevent people fr 
heving tragic lives like those of his characters, 

fo Lawrence life was tragic. He expressed the 
tragedy in his books ag only an artist could, Lake a true 
artist he contrasted the feelings of one man with those of 
another, Lake an artist he portrayed the feelings of youth 
and pain, wanhood and contentment in descriptive passages, 
beth tragic and pleasant. 

And what did it a11 mean? To Lawrence it may heve 
moant a new way of life--indeed a new way of life~--" though 
possible only by a recovery of values so remote that they 
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ere feeund from lone forretting, and as far out of mind as 
they are near to our blind fingers.” (ilirs, Carswell states 
this in her introduction to The Sevace 'ilerimge, page 23. 
That his readers admit this new way of life is Lawrence's 
only hope, That they rip the old veil of vision across 

and find what the heart really wants and put it down in 
terms of belief and of knowled;e and then go forward again 
to the fulfiliment in life and art is hie only purpose, 
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D.H, Lawrence was an ambhtious youth, eager to 
break away from his poor clase and his mining village 
environment, desirous of cutting the bond that hie mother 
tied to him during early childhood, He had a quiet, normal 
adolescence during which time he developed a friendship 
with Miriam, a neighbor's daughter, who encouraged and 
inspired him toward high ideals and toward the creation 
of a personal philosophy 

his firet literary successes witnessed the failing 
of his mother's health and soon after, her death, which 
left him miserable for a whole year following. 

When he met Frieda Weekley who became his wife, 
he seemed to be rejuvenated, to gain a new enthusiasm 
through his love. They had an unusually hep y home life 
together, although they d14 not have children as Lawrence 
wished they might, because of his own falling, He loved 
his wife, however, just as every man loves his wife 
vecause she made him sure of himself, “whole," 

Lawrenee was a victim of the world war, because 
he hated war, He wes not a pacifist; he fought all his life 
but he condemned the world war, because it was inhuman, 
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mechanicel, destructive for no end, It was a terrific 
impediment to him, because he had been rejected for service 
due to a bronchial weakness, and because he and Frieda were 
accused of aiding the enemy. 

What he wrote during the war amounted to very 
Little, although The Rainvow which he personally considered 
vetter then anything he had written before appeared, With 
the help of J, Middleton Murry and his wife, Katherine 
Mensfield, and Lewrencé's own little Frieda, ie found 
eseape to “Hanamin", an imaginary islend of bliss, when he 
was most tortured by war thoughts, 

When peace was declared the Lawrence return to 


peacetime living was accompanied oy a new creative fertili 
Por ten years to follow Lawrence produced a steady stream 
of short stories, long novels, books of essays, poems and 

pemphlets. Peace also brought the tendensy in Lewrence to 

express himeelf with great vigor and conviction like a man 
whe hed made up his mind, 

Lawrence's desire to leave Zurope was growing 
throughout 1921, Wendering about in Itely, Germany and 
Austria, usually with Frieda, but occasionally alone, he 
beceme restless, As if te answer his migrating urge there 
came from Mabel Dodge Luhan an invitetion to her ranch 
in Tacs, New Mexico, This was accepted and brought the 
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Lewrences to the United States in 1922. 

fhe Lawrences found happiness here, but they re« 
turned eat regular intervals to Hurope tiil Lewrence's death 
in March, 1940, which occurred at Venco in Southern France, 
when Lawrence wae just in the prime of hie life, 45 years 
oldy 

Lawrence loved the art of which he was a master, 
If he could not write, he would just es soon have died, 
He wrote because he had te express himeelf, It wae a 
passion with him, for he was possessed vy his creative 
genius and sould not help himself, 

There were four periods to his career: the first 
ending with hie mother's death; the second beginning with 
hig meeting Frieda; the third starting, roughly with his 
leaving England in 1919 and continuing ti11 his return 
in 1923, and the fourth and last period ending with his 
death on March 3, 1930. 

Within this short career of about 20 years he pro- 
dused numerous books, plays, poems, and easays. The nost 
popular books end those montioned in this thesis include: 
in Love, Zhe Rainbow, tho Lost Girl, Aaron's Rod, Sea and 
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His novele may seem atrange beceuse of thelr 
qualities of mystery ané mysticiam which makesome of 
them difficult to get through in spite of all their 
richness and unexpected beauty. Their strangeness its 
due more directly however to Lawrence's psychological coneepte. 

Hie main concern in writing wee for people and 
their enotions, When he wrote sbout people, he 614 not 
describe their face and appeserance alone but went deeper 
inte their personelity, and sought their heart ani soul, 
He did not write of the generak run of activities of life, 
beceuse he 444 not condider them hal@ so important eas how 
people felt and reacted toward them, so he wrete of conscioy 
and unconscious feclingg.e 

Because abnormal people manifest feelings to an 
exaggerated degree, Lawrence frequently wrote of then, 
Consequently he is often accused of being neurotic and 
paychepathis himself, out thie is an unjust, erroneous 
declaration, because he was absolutely norwal, oxtraordinar 
however in his sensitivity and understanding of people. 

Lastly, he wrote of sex, because it was one of the 
fundamental human emotions, but he did not give it so smch 
impertence as Freud. In fact he made it a secondary urge to 
something greater, the desire of man to build a world out 
of his own self and belief, Personally Lawrence hated all 
conscious libertines and sex perverts. 
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